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“ Overwork invented” is the witty entry against a 
certain day in one of Punch’s almanacs. In conse- 
quence of their supposed possession of this convenient 
invention, some people lay aside God’s work first, 
man’s work next, and the devil’s work last of all. 


Those who neglect the habit of regular prayer soon 
find that nothing so quickly affects the sweetness and 
the strength of the Christian life, or its nearness to a 
right spiritual condition. As a recent German 
writer expresses this idea: “The lark goes up singing 
towards heaven ; but if she stops the motion of her 
wings, then straightway she falls. So it is with him 
who prays not. Prayer is the movement of the wings 
of the soul: it bears one heavenwards; but without 
prayer, he sinks in the filth of earthly impulses.” 

The influence of many biographies is much im- 
paired, even if it is not completely destroyed, by the 
common desire of their authors to shield the subjects 
of biography from just criticism. If they were idle 
students, we are pointed to the strength of their 
imaginative powers; if they were irreverent and 
licentious, we are asked to praise their love of liberty 
and their hatred of religious and social tyranny. In 
the world of life as well as the world of letters, an 
apology or an extenuation of a fault is often a direct 
incitement to new sins of the same sort. Instead of 


remembered that silence, under certain circumstances, 
may be as active and influential an excuse as any 
spoken apology could be. It is frequently true, as a 
clever humorist says, that “the perceiver is as bad as 
the thief.” 


Dr. Bushnell was wont to characterize those 
thinkers who give all prominence to cold reason, and 
none to the emotions, in passing upon spiritual ques- 
tions, as “men with whom the head is everything, 
the heart nothing.” The affections are more keen, 
and often more trustworthy, than the reasoning facul- 
ties. Many an instinctive conviction is a sounder 
basis of confidence and of action than the surest 
conclusions of logic. Our feelings towards those whom 
we love and trust beyond a question or a doubt, are all 
we want to rest on. We ask for no investigating 
committee to weigh the evidence of a mother’s love 
or a friend’s trustworthiness. The heart leads the 
head—not the head the heart—in such a matter. 
So in many an estimate of values. One phase of 
this truth is beautifully expressed by Mr. Longfellow, 
in his recent response to the children of Cambridge 
who gave him an arm-chair from the wood of the 
“Village Blacksmith’s” chestnut-tree. He says, in 
words which are likely to pass into current use, like 
many another of his utterances: 

The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into which are wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 
The worth of precious associations is above all 
market values. The heart is sure on that point, 
whatever the head may think about it. 


Several fresh illustrations are furnished, in recent 
events, of the worth and dignity of the teacher’s 
office. The Associated Press has telegraphed all 
over the country the death of an old man in central 
New York, whose sole claim to distinction is that 
long years ago he was the teacher of Mr. Samuel J. 
Tilden. And here in Philadelphia the daily papers 
have published extended interviews with a former 
teacher of the late Bayard Taylor, giving reminis- 
censes of the school-days of the poet and diplomat; 
and they have mentioned as if in honor of a recently 
deceased citizen, that his father was a teacher of 
General Winfield Scott. Those teachers may all 
have desired to be known and honored by posterity. 
They little thought, however, that their chief renown 
would come of being faithful to a little school-boy 
committed to their charge. Yet they never attempted 
a more important work than the teaching of that very 
boy. There is many a Sunday-school teacher to-day 
longing to do some great thing for God’s cause in the 
world, wishing, perhaps, to win honor in God’s service, 
who can best do a great work, and is surest of winning” 
honor, by devoting himself untiringly in faith and 





prayer to a boy of his class who seems the least hope- 
ful and promising of any in his charge. And what | 
a reward awaits the mother of many a boy now | 


taxing all her wisdom and faith, and sometimes over- | 
taxing her patience and strength! It is a glorious | 
thing tobe a good teacher. It is a remunerative thing | 

| 


also. eee 

There is great force in the involuntary testimony | 
of men of the world to the correctness of some stricter | 
views of habit and conduct than they are ready to 





excuses, the world needs rebukes. And it must be 


approve by example. Take the drinking question 





es ee 
for an illustration. Men on every side are insisting 
that a “reasonable amount” of alcoholic drinks is a 
good thing to give strength and to sustain fainting 
powers. There are not lacking physicians to recom- 
mend liquors as a beverage to those who want more 
strength than they have, or who want to do the 
most with what is theirs; nor is there any lack of 
clergymen to say that this is the right way to look at 
the thing. But let a man have money at stake on 
his powers of physical endurance, and he drops 
liquor-drinking without regard to his theories. “He 
that striveth for the mastery is”—now as twenty 
centuries ago— temperate in all things ”—and absti- 
nent from alcoholic beverages. Here is a Mr. 
O’Leary, the champion footman of the universe, 
striving against new competitors for the belt of 
honor he has won so proudly. While in training 
and wanting strength he adopts the liberal view of 
alcohol and takes whiskey. Of course he is at disad- 
vantage in a contest with total abstainers—for the 
time being. When he has failed ignominously, all 
his old backers denounce him because he would not 
abjure liquors long enough to win the prize he would 
strive for. It is all very well to talk about the 
strength which comes from alcoholic stimulants; but 
the man who is a professional trainer in the bringing 
of men to their highest possibilities of bodily vigor 
will tell you that if you would have strength and 
keep it you will let liquor alone. 


THOSE OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS, 


If there had been doubt in the minds of any con- 
cerning the power of Old Testament truths to convict 
of sin, and the comfort of Old Testament promises of 
salvation through faith in God’s appointed means, it 
would seem that it must have been dissipated by the 
study of the lessons from the Psalms in the Inter- 
national series during the last few weeks. In those 
lessons we have been taught anew of man’s inborn 
depravity ; of the need and possibility of his regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit; of the duty of repent- 
ance, confession, prayer, and faith; of the fullness of 
salvation in God’s way; of the joy and peace of for- 
giveness ; of the blessedness of work and worship in 
God’s service ; of the omnipresence, omniscience, and 
infinite love of the Father; and of the full supply 
of good and grace to all those who trust in God and 
walk uprightly. What more is needed to bring a 
sinner to a sense of his danger, to a knowledge of his 
duty, and to a readiness to seek that salvation which 
is held out to all who desire it ? 

There is a periodical complaining on the part of 
some of our religious papers, and even of some of our 
preachers, over the assignment of Old Testament 
lessons to the Sunday-schools, especially at that sea- 
son of the year when most religious interest is likely 
to be felt and manifested in the community ; but this 
complaining comes, as a rule, from those who are 
themselves least given to close Bible study, and least 
successful in arousing or fostering personal reli- 
gious interest in the minds and hearts of those who 
are under their influence. On this point there can 
hardly be a question. Those who are most familiar 
with the Bible, and who love it most, are those who 
count it a unit, and enjoy its teachings from Genesis 
to Revelation, finding in its every page the promise, 
the story, or the teachings of him who is Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, the first and 
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the last, who is, and who was, and who is to come. 
Whoever is found speaking contemptuously of the 
Old Testament scriptures, and proposing to rest all 
his knowledge and all his faith on the words of the 
New Testament, is almost sure to be narrow in 
his views, superficial in his knowledge, unsound in 
his theology, and weak in his faith. Indeed, there is 
no right understanding of the New Testament story 
to one who is unfamiliar with the story of the Old. 
As Adolph Saphir puts it: “All attempts to under- 
stand Jesus Christ separate from the Old Testament 
are most unphilosophical, and can tend to no satis- 
factory result. For Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of 
Moses and the prophets. He is not the Christ of 
history, but of a special history—the divine history 
of Ierael. True, he is the Light of the world, he is 
the Desire of all nations, he is the Center and Life of 
humanity ; but he is all this because he is the Son of 
David, the Son of Abraham; for salvation is of the 
Jews. The gospel narrative is like a high table 
land, but we cannot be spared the ascent from Gene- 
sis to Malachi.” And again as Dr. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers has said: ‘‘The Hebrew Scriptures are to the 
Greek what the foundation is to a house; and to cut 
them off is to leave Christianity like an exquisitely 
shaped and proportioned pyramid floating in the air. 
He who surrenders Moses and the prophets must in 
logical consistency surrender Christ and the apostles 
in like manner.” 

Jesus Christ loved the Old Testament. He pointed 
his disciples to its instructions, and enjoined upon 
them its study. The Psalms were so precious to him 
that they were often upon his lips. He who spake 
as never man spake seemed to prefer the words of 
David to his own words in the hour of his supremest 
need; and his latest cry of agony, as well as his 
dying expression of faith, was from those inspired utter- 
ances of the heart which can never growold. The teach- 
ings of Jesus were the explanation and enforcement of 
the teachings of the Old Testament. He taught no 
new system of morals. He raised no new standard 
of holiness. He swept away the rubbish of human 
traditions, that the law in its purity and spirituality 
might be laid bare. His Sermon on the Mount was 
but a declaration of the true intent and force of the 
law which he expounded. He showed that sin was 
of the heart rather than of the outer man; that in 
judging whether one was a murderer or an adulterer, 
God would look at the man’s thoughts and motives 
instead of at his overt acts; for had not Samuel 
declared, ‘“‘ The Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart”? And was not the cry of 
David to God, “ Behold thou desirest truth in the 
inward parts”? “Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you,” said 
Jesus. “If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass 
going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him 
again,” said Moses. “If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest for- 
bear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him.” 
And Solomon had added: “If thine enemy be hun- 
gry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee.” 
And so all through the Sermon on the Mount. 

It was the purpose of Jesus to show to those who 
had neglected the study of the Old Testament, or 
who had failed to catch its deeper significations, the 
purity of its morality, and the searching nature of 
its requirements. There are many Christians to-day 
—some of them religious teachers—who are little 
better informed concerning the scope and spirit of 
Old Testament precepts and principles than were the 
narrowest of those rabbis who, in the days of Jesus, 
had made the commandment of God of none 
effect through their traditions of its meaning. 
We have reason to be grateful that, through the 
study of the International leasons, there is growing 
up a generation iastructed in the truths of the Old 
Testament as well as the New, and convinced by 
their acquaintance with the sacred writings, new and 





old, that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 





STUDYING OUT OF SCHOOL. 


There is now a notable interest, in all the English- 
speaking world, in the general subject of study pur- 
sued by those not immediately connected with educa- 
cational institutions. The plans for the furtherance 
of such study have aimed to reach two classes—those 
who have completed an ordinary school course, and 
find themselves possessed of leisure time for future 
mental development ; and those who, having been 
unable to avail themselves of an adequate amount of 
educational privileges in youth, desire to make up 
the deficiency, as far as possible, by study and read- 
ing in middle life. For the benefit of these two 
classes of learners many plans have been devised ; and 
they have greatly diminished, and almost driven out 
of common conversation, the old idea about a “ com- 
pleted education.” The diffusion of general knowl- 
edge, and the number and extent of special studies 
in particular branches, have Jaid upon the ordinary 
reader and upon the somewhat advanced student an 
equal burden of responsibility, which has led them 
both to consider very seriously the duty of additional 
studies such as were once generally neglected. 

It may fairly be said that in the United States 
there was somewhat less need of a general diffusion 
of a sma]] amount of knowledge than in England ; 
but that plans for supplementary study have been 
more numerous and successful in this country than 
in Great Britain. The lectures, reading-courses, and 
other exercises of our numerous Sunday-school assem- 
blies have familiarized the idea of popular intellee- 
tual work in a manner which English friends of the 
project have not been able tocommand. Their scope 
has also been much wider than that of any studying- 
at-home society, such as that which so greatly 
interested the women of Boston a few years ago. But 
the English fashion of working slowly downward 
from the top has not been without its advantages to 
American students and educators. The marked suc- 
cess of the semi-detached Girton College for women, 
in the English Cambridge, has doubtless encouraged 
the ladies of our American Cambridge to offer to 
young women a scheme by which the Harvard instruc- 
tors shall hear private pupils recite in the branches 
pursued in the university courses. London has long 
enjoyed lecture advantages, during brief seasons, not 
unlike the “summer courses in science” which some 
of our colleges and scientific schools have offered for 
the past few years; though here, again, the American 
fondness for out-door expeditions and camp-life has 
given us additional advantages, especially in the 
study of rocks and marine animals. There is new 
promise of good in the recently established London 
society for the extension of university teaching in 
that city, whose aim, as somewhat ambitiously 
announced by its managers, is “to form local centers 
for carrying on courses of lectures in all the various 
parts of London, to be attended by all the various 
classes of society.” Its success has thus far been less 
marked than that of similar societies in British 
provincial cities, but the managers have good hopes 
for the future. 

Our newest American plan for study, the “Con- 
cord Summer School of Philosophy and Literature,” 
with the venerable Mr. Alcott at its head, and 
Colonel Higginson, F. B. Sanborn, William T. 
Harris, and other competent men, among its lec- 
turers, might not unfairly be called an Emersonian 
adaptation of the Chautauqua idea, were an enthu- 
siastic Sunday-school man inclined to jest at the 
expense of the Massachusetts philosophers. But the 
habit of studying in groves is older than Concord or 
Chautauqua, and its revival under such different 
conditions, in these modern days, is a good sign that 
wisdom, as of old, is not always to be sought in the 
market-place. 

Upon almost all these new plans of study out of 
school, and especially upon those under religious 





direction, the thoughtful observer ought to look with 
approbation. Their work would, as a rule, be a poor 
substitute for such a full course of mental development 
as may be found by long residence in an academic 
home. But they do not keep away those seeking 
more elaborate advantages; they give half a loaf to 
those who otherwise would have no bread. And it 
seems improbable that from them there shall fail to 
come not only many average scholars, but also a few 
advanced students and special investigators, who other- 
wise would never have risen from obscurity. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The more our English Bible is studied, the more do 
questions multiply about its history. Not all of such 
questions can be answered without a persevering hunt 
over the bookshelves of the largest and completest 
libraries. No one knows, for instance, how many different 
editions of ourBible have been issued; nor even how 
many different establishments have published it. Here 
is one question from Rochester, N. Y., which no one can 
answer in its widest scope; but in its narrower range it 
is modest and useful, and can be readily and profitably 
answered : 

A Bible student wishes to have some one write an article 
giving a history of the “references” which are most common 
in our Bibles. Various kinds appear in the different Bibles, and 
yet there seems to have been a development similar to that of 
our concordances. At some period has a master-hand done for 
references what a Cruden did for concordances ? 

Our Authorized Version, of 1611, was an exception to 
the general mass of popular Bibles, in having its mar- 
ginal notes restricted within very narrow limits. The 
translators were to add “no marginal notes at all, but 
only for the explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words ;” 
and also, “fit references of one Scripture to another.” 
Accordingly the marginal references belonging to the 
original Authorized Version are quite few: far less than 
in the Geneva Bible, its immediate predecessor as the 
common Bible. But in 1664 an edition of our Bible was 
printed in octavo at Amsterdam, with a preface and mar- 
ginal references by (or under the direction of) John Canne, 
a prominent English Brownist. His purpose was to make 
Scripture the interpreter of Scripture, by adding references 
“so far as the margin could contain.” This edition was 
several times reprinted by the king’s printers in London 
and Edinburgh. In England, “many parallel texts” 
were added by Dr. Scattergood, in a Cambridge edition 
of 1678. In 1680, an Oxford edition added Usher’s Chro- 
nology. In 1701 was published (in folio and quarto), 
under the direction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
edition to which Dr. Lloyd, then bishop of Worcester, 
added the chronological dates at the head of the columns, 
and a further collection of parallel Scriptures. At the 
end were tables of Scripture measures, weights, and coins, 
by Dr. Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough. The typo- 
graphical errors of this and subsequent editions caused 
the king to order his printers to appoint correctors of the 
press, at salaries to be approved by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London. In a later edition 
(date not known), Dr. Paris made large changes in respect 
to the words printed in italics. But the chief and most 
complete revision of our English Bible was that undertaken 
at Oxford, for the Clarendon Press, about 1767. A colla- 
tion of several earlier texts was carefully made, and all 
discovered errors removed; the punctuation was revised ; 
the italics were revised, many alterations being made; 
the heads or contents of the chspters and the running 
titles were revised ; the Hebrew proper names were more 
fully translated in the margin; obvious and material 
errors in the chronology were corrected; and last, and 
especially to our purpose here, the marginal references 
were carefully compared and corrected, and many new 
ones added, particularly from a Bible mentioned as a 
“ Scotch edition.” The new references are said to have 
amounted to 30,495. This edition of the Bible by Dr. 
Blaney has been regarded, ever since its publication, as 
the “standard copy,” to which all subsequent issues in 
England have been conformed—except one hundred and 
sixteen detected errors, which have, of course, been cor- 
rected. This, the common English Bible at the time of 
the establishment of the American Bible Society, is the 
version circulated by that Society, with, however, an 
attempt to remove all imperfections. For this purpose a 
collation was made, in 1848-1850, of six different editions 
of the English Bible, of which Blaney’s was, of course, 
one, which disclosed more than 24,000 variations in the 
text and punctuation alone. The Octavo Reference 
Bible, prepared as the result of this collation, is adopted 
as the standard copy of the American Bible Society. 
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CHRISTIAN EXALTATION. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


O Christian soldier! shouldst thou rue 

Life and its toils, as others do— 

Wear a sad frown from day to day, 

And garb thy soul in hodden-gray ? 

Oh! rather shouldst thou smile elate, 
Unquelled by sin, unawed by hate,— 

Thy lofty-statured spirit dress 

In moods of royal stateliness ;— 

For say, what service so divine 

As that, ah! warrior heart, of thine, 

High pledged alike through gain or loss, 
To thy brave banner of the cross ? 

Yea! what hast thou to do with gloom, 
Whose footsteps spurn the conquered tomb ? 
Thou, that through dreariest dark canst see 
A smiling immortality ? 

Leave to the mournful, doubting slave, 
Who deems the whole wan earth a grave, 
Across whose dusky mounds forlorn 

Can rise no resurrection morn, 

The somber mien, the funeral weed, 

That darkly match so dark a creed ; 

But be thy brow turned bright on all, 

Thy voice like some clear clarion call, 
Pealing o’er life’s tumultuous van 

The key-note of the hopes of man, 

While o’er thee flames through gain, through loss,— 
That fadeless symbol of the cross. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL FESTIVAL IN INDIA. 
BY THE REV. B, H. BADLEY, 
Secretary of the Indian Sunday-school Union. 

The other morning a somewhat novel procession wended 
its way through the streets of this famous city. It was 
“an army with banners,” a detachment of the great 
Sunday-school army, which in these latter, better days is 
finding so-many recruits in all lands. Children and 
teachers, there was a full regiment,—Hindoos, Mahomme- 
dans, Christians. Heading the long procession was a 
band of musicians; then four huge elephants, saddled 
and all, upon whose backs a dozen or more “ prize boys” 
were seated; following these marched the children of 
eleven Sunday-schools. Each school had its banner—of 
silk, merino, or leather, as it happened to be—with an 
appropriate emblem and inscription. The boys were 
dressed in bright colors, and a pleasing contrast was 
made by the white coats and jackets, the ornamented caps 
of green or red, and the shawls of scarlet and crimson. 
As they marched along, hundreds of voices united in 
singing the praises of Christ, and the inspiriting hymns 
rang out sweetly upon the morning air. Bystanders 
looked wonderingly at the sight, and questioned one 
another as to its meaning: the bright, pure sunshine 
lent all its glory to the youthful company ; the graceful 
palm-trees on either side nodded their heads approv- 
ingly; and nothing was wanting to make the occasion a 
success. 

The procession made its way to one of the suburbs of 
the city, to Badshah Bagh (a large walled garden or park 
formerly belonging to the King of Oudh), where the 
anniversary exercises took place; for this was the Christ- 
mas féfe, and the children came together in this lovely 
spot to receive their prizes and to join in song and sport. 
For several years this has been the custom; and it is so 
thoroughly enjoyable to both scholars and teachers that 
its omission would hardly be tolerated. For weeks 
beforehand the boys iook forward to and talk about the 
“Burra Din,” or “great day” as they call Christmas, and 
ask many questions concerning the approaching festival. 
Atthe close of December a competitive examination is held. 
This year this was very interesting. A dozen or more hea- | 
then boys passed in the International lessons of the year, 
repeating a// the titles, outlines, and golden texts of the 
lessons; while three boys—two of them Hindoos, and one 
a Christian—recited in addition all the selected or mem- 
ory verses, and that without a single mistake. Of course, 
in America it is no unusual thing to hear of such exam- 
inations, and many a bright-eyed boy or quick-witted 
girl passed perfectly in the interesting lessons of 1878. 
Will these make room for our three boys? Did they ever 
dream that, in memorizing these good lessons, they would 
find successful competitors in these dark-hued sons of 
India? Will they pray that Suraj Bali and Babu Ram 
may be led to profess Christ during the coming year? 

Arriving at the garden the schools marched to a fine 
summer-house in the center. Here they were seated, 
Oriental fashion, on the carpeted floor. In front were chairs, 
a table for the prizes, and an American organ; while 
above, gracefully suspended from an arch, hung the flags 
of the two great nations, Great Britain and America: In 
addition to the members of the Sunday-schools a number 





of friends were present, and dozens of Hindustani peo- 
ple crowded about the place to see and hear. 

When all were seated, and quiet secured, the services 
began. Bishop Bowman of St. Louis (of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church), who, making an episcopal tour 
through India, had planned to spend Christmas at Luck- 
now, presided with grace and dignity. Through an 
interpreter he made an address and brought greetings 
from six hundred Sunday-school children in Norway. 
He was both surprised and gratified at seeing such a 
goodly company. An address was made in Hindustani; 
a Persian poem read (by a Hindoo); there was hearty 
singing in both English and Hindustani; the prizes were 
distributed, and then the schools took their places out- 
doors under the mango-trees, where they were treated to 
sweetmeats. A generous tiffin was prepared for the 
others present, and with this the exercises closed. The 
boys tarried awhile to play, and to inspect each other’s 
prizes, and then went leisurely home, well pleased with 
what they had seen and heard. 

Much might be written about this Sunday-school work 
(which is carried on by the American Methodist Mission) 
in Lucknow, but it would exceed the limits of a news- 
paper article. The Sunday-schools are peculiar in being 
attended by Hindoo and Mahommedan children: out of 
one thousand enrolled, only one hundred and fifty are 
Christians. They are connected with the day-schools, 
which have been in existence fifteen years or more. 
Eight years ago, when it was proposed (by the Rev. T. 
Craven, who had come from Chicago, and was full of 
enthusiasm for this good cause) to hold Sunday-schools, it 
was said that it could not be done; that the parents of the 
boys would never consent to send their children to be 
taught the Bible, the catechism, and Christian hymns. 
The older missionaries prophesied failure, for such a 
thing had never been heard of. How could it succeed? 
But the experiment was made, and within two years the 
Sunday-schools had carried the day; and now every 
Sunday nineteen Sunday-schools (one for Christians, 
eleven for non-Christian boys, and seven for non-Chris- 
tian girls) are held here and there in this great city. It 
is impossible to estimate the amount of good thus done. 
The children learn our hymns, readily memorize our 
catechisms, and become well acquainted with the charac- 
ter of Christ. Nearly every year from among their num- 
ber some boy dies, singing these sweet hymns, and leaving 
behind a testimony and impression which greatly cheers 
and encourages us, however much it may trouble his 
parents’ hearts. We count on meeting him in heaven. 
They fear lest he may have fallen away from the faith of 
his fathers. 

These Sunday-school festivals and others of a similar 
nature are becoming quite popular with us in India. 
They are harbingers of better things by and by. 

Lucknow, India, January, 1879. 


LESSONS FROM THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


A story like Elihu Burritt’s ought to be told to every 
school-boy, and to every boy who cannot go to school. 
And just now, when the mention of his death is in all the 
public prints, is a good time to re-emphasize some of the 
lessons of his life, for the benefit of those who are coming 
on to the stage of action as he passes off. 

Elihu Burritt was a poor boy. He had very few school 
advantages. He was compelled to work hard at a black- 
smith’s forge for a living. But these things did not inter- 
fere with his becoming a great man, with his making 
distinguished acquirements as a scholar, with his finding 
all the time he needed for whatever he had to do. Such 
things are never an obstacle to one who is determined to 
study, to make progress, to fill a place in the world. 
Having no fortune to depend on, young Burritt depended 
on honest work for his support. Because he could not 
leave his forge to go to school, he studied at his forge. 
Lacking leisure hours for study, he improved the seconds 
between the puffs at his bellows and the blows at his 
anvil in study. In this way he learned Latin and 
Greek and French; and then went on unaided to the 
study of Spanish and Italian and German and Hebrew, 
and other languages, until he had made rare attainments 
in this sphere. As he had found no time while black- 
smithing to go to school, he dropped blacksmithing and 
taught school. That is a good lesson for poor boys, out 
of the life of Elihu Burritt. If you cannot find time or 
afford money to go to school as a scholar, learn enough, 
in the odd minutes of your daily work, to be a teacher. 
Then you can go to school as much as you want, and they 
will pay you for going. 

After teaching awhile, Mr. Burritt went into the gro- 
cery and provision business; and it seemed then as if he 





were going to “get on in the world,” to make money, and 
to have all the advantages of money using. But the 
great financial crash of 1837 came and swept away his 
property. It was a sore disappointment. His business 
was ruined. He had to start anew at twenty-seven 
years old. He went on foot to Boston, and from there back 
to Worcester, where he began again at blacksmithing and 
language learning. By the time he was thirty he was 
familiar not only with the ancient classic languages, but 
with the modern languages of continental Europe, and 
with a number of oriental languages, ancient and mod- 
ern, He began to grow famous as “ The Learned Black- 
smith.” He became a public lecturer, an editor, a 
reformer in the interests of peace, of cheap ocean postage, 
of emancipation. He visited Europe. Both there and 
in America he was useful and honored. He became the 
friend and coworker of eminent scholars and statesmen. 
He gained a world-wide prominence for his goodness and 
his learning. And all this he would have missed had he 
succeeded in the grocery business. Here is another good 
lesson for the boys, out of the life of Elihu Burritt. 
Success in business is sometimes the worst thing that 
could happen to.a man. His failure is sometimes the 
making of him. Taking away his money prospects is 
loosing a millstone from his neck. How grateful we 
ought to be to God for our disappointments ! 

It was while he was living in Worcester, soon after he 
was thirty years old, that Mr. Burritt began his career 
as a public lecturer. His first lecture was an attempt to 
show that all the differences in men’s ability and effi- 
ciency are a result of their surroundings and training, 
rather than of their native or inherent qualities. it non 
nascitur was his motto: “ Made, not born.” That lecture 
I listened to while a mere boy, some thirty-five years ago, 
in the basement lecture-room of a New England village 
church, on a week-day evening; and it is to tell of its 
abiding impressions on my mind that I have essayed this 
reference to the life and work of “The Learned Black- 
smith.” It was a startling thought to me, young as I was, 
that we were to be counted the creatures of our associates 
and our associations; that it was not so much what was 
in us as what was about us which must settle the ques- 
tion what we were tobe. My attention was caught and 
held by that lecture from the start. Some of its expres- 
sions and illustrations are fresh in my mind to-day. They 
have never lost their hold on me. Inshowing how many 
and varied were the influences and agencies which com- 
bined to make the different training of two children even 
in the same family, and how early was their beginning, 
Mr, Burritt said that something depended on the added 
impetus given to the outstretched hands of the nurse 
who first took the new-born babe in charge thinking that 
it weighed eight pounds, when it actually weighed but 
six; and so upon everything that had to do with the 
child or with those who were about it from that time for- 
ward: whether its swaddling-clothes were loose or tight, 
of coarse material or fine, fastened by pins or strings ; 
whether its earliest playmates were boys or girls, of gentle 
nature or rough; whether the one who led it to school 
was tall or short, walked with a firm step or a halting 
one, wore mittens, or gloves, or was bare-handed. And 
so he went on with the suggestion of the possible shaping 
and training influences of a child’s life, until it was 
apparent to his dullest hearer that a little one’s teachers 
are far more numerous, and its lessons far more continuous 
and potent, than are commonly imagined. One of his 
striking illustrations, used with graphic power, was of 
the Virginia boys climbing up the face of the rocks at 
the Natural Bridge, and of young George Washington 
distancing them all to put his name high above the others. 
He so traced the influence of that struggle in the after 
life of Washington as to almost make it appear that the 
success of the “Father of his Country” had its origin 
and impulse in that boyish contest. 

That lecture presented but a half-truth; yet it was a 
half-truth well worth considering, and its presentation 
eas so effective that it influenced my thought and pur- 
poses for life. From that hour I have realized that a 
child is always under training; that his training can 
compass everything except his actual change of being and 
nature; moreover, that to all of us very much for good 
depends on the stimulus and inspirations and encourage- 
ment of our companionships and surroundings; that, in 
fact, we ought to feel that training is well-nigh everything 
—and in everything—to the children of our charge; 
ought also to look well to our business and social and 
church associations, as a means of our own culture and 
usefulness, and to thank God for the help and cheer of 
every ennobling friendship. Those were good lessons 
to gain from Elihu Burritt. 

In after years I came to know Mr. Burritt personally 
and to gain much from him in conference over metheds 
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for the reaching and uplifting of the poorer classes in the 
community, as he had studied the plans and measures 
most effective in this line in other lands than our own. 
And then I found how earnest was his Christian spirit, how 
simple and child-like was his Christian faith. I learned 
that of all the languages with which he had become familiar 
he loved best the language of Zion, and counted all his 
other knowledge as of naught in comparison with his 
knowledge of Him whom to know aright is life eternal. 
One of Mr. Burritt’s chief activities in the later years of 
his life was in visiting the churches of his county in 
attendance upon undenominational “fellowship meet- 
ings,” to talk and pray over the interests of Christ’s cause, 
and the welfare of Christ’s people. In those Christian gath- 
erings his spirit and converation seemed to say: “I speak 
with tongues more than ye all; yet in the church I had 
rather speak five words with my understanding, that by my 
voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue.” And that was the best lesson 
of all to gain from the life of “The Learned Black- 
smith.” 


ANOTHER YEAR. 
[Birthday Verses, 1801-1879.] 
BY SARAH C. WILKINSON, 


Now eighteen hundred seventy-nine— 
Since eighteen-one, how long the line! 
And, step by step, both night and day, 
I’ve trod the hidden, dangerous way. 


But not alone—nay, by my side, 
“Faithful and true’”’ has been my guide ; 
And many a hill, and sunny slope, 

Has been a joy—“ a door of hope.” 


Now, further on the road, afar, 

I list the coming messenger, 

To free the spirit from the clay ;— 
Why, chariot wheels, why longer stay ? 


Patience, slow traveler! wherefore cry ? 

Though rough the road, the end is nigh ;— 

Soon, soon the Father’s call will come— 

“ Fold up thy tent,—tired child, come home!” 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





SONGS THAT WEAR OUT. 
BY BE. FE. HASTY. 


On the question of popular music versus classic music 
there is something to be said from a psychological point of 
view. The ephemeral nature of some of our best Sunday- 
school pieces is very much reviled by the advocates of a 
different sort of musical food. Our songs wear out so 
soon, It is strange that it does not occur to anybody that 
wse wears things out. Extravagant and constant use 1s 
particularly destructive; and in the matter of sacred song 
we make the most excessive use of that which is the most 
delightful. Substantially it is the very best songs that 
wear out; while those that endure are those which are 
either only moderately good, or they are of such a char- 
acter that they cannot be adequately rendered by a single 
unaccompanied voice, and are thus protected from de- 
structive perpetual wear. By the very best songs, those 
are intended which in the highest degree satisfy the thirst 
of our inward natures. Among inferior songs should 
certainly be included those that satisfy the requirements 
of the critics, and yet fail to minister in any high degree 
to our religious emotions. Formulated rules of taste and 
music ought to have but limited application in the choice 
of ahymn. Lincoln’s homely rule of “The auger that 
bores” is just as wise here as in matters mechanical, 
political, or military. Moreover, the very best song must 
not be altogether above the level of those who are to use 
it. Consequently the piece which is the very best for a 
social meeting at Vassar College may not be the best for 
a company of poor colored people, just escaped from 
bondage. 

Whenever the soul gets possession of just what it wants, 
musically, it is likely to revel in it until the freshness and 
special power of the music to awaken emotion is worn 
away. We sing it, and hum it, and dream it, until it 
becomes like one’s own face in the glass. Some years 
ago, at an institute, I heard for the first time that little 
gem of P. P. Bliss, “Jesus loves even me.” I am not 
specially impressible, but rather the contrary. Neither 
was I experiencing a new convert’s emotions. The hymn 
took possession of me, and I of it, immediately. Tears 
ran down my face, and I was almost overwhelmed with 
emotion. I continued as it were immersed in that sweet 
hymn, humming it, and thinking of it, until I fell asleep 
at night. Meeting the family in the morning, I told 
them what I had heard, and undertook to sing it to them, 
broke down, burst into tears, and gave up the attempt. 
For some time afterward I could not trust myself to sing 





that hymn in the presence of others. Now perhaps I am 
mistaken, but I just don’t believe that classic airs or 
German chorals ever had such continued effect upon 
anybody. If any one can say from personal experience 
that they do, let him rise and testify. Notwithstanding 
what I have just related, the wearing process goes on 
with the hymn referred to as with others. A new piece, 
even if considerably inferior in merit, affects me now more 
deeply. 

The decline of such a messenger of God’s spirit as a 
really heavenly hymn is indeed a little sad, just as the 
fall of the leaves is a little sad; but repining at it is as 
useless as quarreling with the law of gravitation. And 
very unwise is the attempt to resort to leathern leaves 
that cannot fall off, or mummy music that will not wear 
out. Some music doesn’t wear out because the soul never 
wears it at all, except from a sort of sense of duty, as 
devotees wear peas in their shoes. Some library books, 
likewise, don’t wear out. Remarkably good books the 
critics may call them, yet they utterly fail in their mission, 
because nobody will read them. Imagine that a church 
was condemned to listen for several years to the reading 
of printed sermons only, and that fifty sermons, chosen 
at random, should be assigned for the purpose. Which 
would wear out first, the good ones or the inferior ones? 
Manifestly the interesting ones would become threadbare. 
First, they would be read very much oftener than the 
others. Besides, the fact that the good ones would be 
subjected to excessively frequent use, the quality which a 
good discourse has of awakening thought and fixing 
itself in the memory would be against it. Even at second 
reading, several months after the first reading, auditors 
would feel quite familiar with it in advance, and indulge 
a slight regret that something equally good and yet fresh 
could not be had. On the other hand those dry and pon- 
derous theological productions that some divines produce 
would be scarcely any worse at subsequent readings than 
at first reading. Even at the seventh reading nobody 
would have any very definite recollection of the subject- 
matter, or of any trains of thought or states of feeling 
resulting from a previous reading. Such sermons might 
continue practically unworn for a long period. Possibly 
after a hundred readings folks might come little by little 
to understand them. Though not adapted to the human 
mind, the human mind might be induced at last to 
adapt itself to them. This is not an altogether unfair 
illustration of that sort of music which wears. People 
grew up to it and learned to like it in the old times when 
nothing better could be had; and now they labor earnestly 
to propagate a taste forit. As getting out of patience 
is human, sometimes they get out of patience, and scoff, 
and appeal to prejudice in the vain struggle to keep us 
from liking what we do like. And we scoff in return, 
and tell them that their music has no field anywhere, 
that it is not quite good enough for angels, and too 
good for any human beings except, it may be, experts and 
critics. 

Doubtless we shall be pointed to some old German city, 
where a favorite choral has been sung with delight two 
or three times per month for scores of years, and with no 
sign of wearing out. Ah, but do the children sing it 
week-days forty times a week? Probably not. And if 
our German friends could, in some way not calculated to 
arouse their prejudices, be brought in contact with our 
best Sunday-school music, they would adopt it. Even 
once hearing the “Sweet By-and-By,” as sung by a great 
congregation in time of revival, would be likely to make 
their musical idol totter on his throne. German evan- 
gelicals and their descendants in this country abandon 
old-style music, and lead the van of the other sort; as 
any one may see by taking the trouble of examining 
“ Heavenly Carols.” 

The same censors who don’t like our music don’t like 
the words we sing to iteither. If they could only dictate, 
what powerful hymns weshould have! what resolute and 
heroic endeavors to sing the catechism! what wonderful 
and soul-expanding success in expressing the thirty-nine 
articles in thirty-nine lines! With what happy dispatch 
our choruses and refrains, and other iterations, would be 
slaughtered off! And what then would become of David’s 
iterated “For his mercy endureth for ever,” and his 
“Praise ye the Lord”? Death to all flimsiness and 
attenuation of speech, they would say, even if Jeremiah’s 
“Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night,” should have to 
give place to the succinct statement “I feel very bad.” 

The truth is we don’t want to be too concise in our 
language of song. The grandest and sweetest passages 
of Job and the Psalms have a wealth of wording about 
them. Mind, like muscle, has its time for contraction, 
and its time for relaxation. The soul has its basking 
mood as well as its acting mood. Sacred song should be 


the rest and relaxation, not the hard work, of the soul. 
Mind in its acting mood is a lithe squirrel bent on getting 
the meat out of that hickory-nut, his little brow fairly 
knotted with excess of energy. But to mind in its bask- 
ing mood, hickory-nuts, and all tough things, are an 
abomination. It is then like a beautiful sea-anemone, 
softly waving its petals in the rich, filtered sunlight of 
warm and quiet waters. Whatever calls for mental effort 
on the part of the hearer is very likely to be a damage to 
the hymn. The popular “From thy wounded side which 
flowed” is better than the correct “From thy riven side,” 
because the latter calls for a process of reasoning more 
tense than is pleasant to the mind in its singing mood. 
In a hymn we want truth so presented that we can con- 
template it as one looks at a picture, and be wafted as we 
gaze from perception to emotion. 

The moral for the composer is: Don’t take any stock in 
Procrustean rules, but look at actual human hearts as they 
are; note what sort of poetry and music moves them as 
they ought to be moved, and work in that direction; and 
when songs wear out, don’t lament or resist, but just make 
some more. 


THIS RESPONSIBILITY AND BLESSEDNESS 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


(Translated for The Sunday School Times, from the German of 
O. Fancke, pastor of the Friedenskirche in Bremen. } 


There is a saying that has been more than once applied 
to the present condition of our church —a sentence from 
Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell,” where it is said, “the old 
plunges to ruin: the times are changed, and new life 
blooms out of the ruins.” It does not take long to show 
that the first part is applicable. Yes, indeed, “the old 
plunges to ruin: the times are changed;” the church, 
which calls itself Christian, has played out its ré/e on 
earth ; the press has taken the place of the church; science 
has advanced far beyond the so-called word of God. 
Art and industry and culture, all are emancipated from 
the church. Thus speak not only the socialists : no, they 
have learned from the great professors, the word-seekers 
of our people; thus discourses also the greater part of 
“the press;” and the “Gartenlaube,” which unfortu- 
nately is still the regular spiritual food of the majority of 
the educated of our people. But we, who own the Lord as 
our Saviour and King, we add also the second line: “and 
new life blooms out of the ruins.” In many respects the 
old is certainly breaking up or already broken up; but a 
new has already come, a springtime in the kingdom of 
God ; and as above all things belonging thereto we reckon 
the fact that the great life-thought of the universal priest- 
hood has again become a living reality: that Chris- 
tians again know that they are all called to be witnesses 
for Jesus and evangelists in the world: that the church 
of Jesus is a body, where each particular member, be it 
small or great, is called to perform its service. Out of this 
new, and yet so old, thought has sprung forth a great 
labor of saving love, and a variety of precious works of 
saving love. A little branch of this great common work 
is the labor of the Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school is a need, and points to a need. 
We would not have it (at least I am so persuaded) if the 
family were altogether Christian, if the dechristianizing 
of the family did not drive us to extraordinary measures ; 
and not only the dechristianizing of the family, but of 
the school also, as is now mostly the case. But after 
that the Sunday-school is once established, we can say 
that it has a colossal signification for our people. I will 
not speak much of mere numbers ; statistics have their 
proper place; but in our city alone the number of chil- 
dren who attend the Sunday-schools is 2560. Think 
what an influence at least can be produced in this way in 
as many families! How does it work with the parents, 
when they see that their children are received; what an 
impression must it make upon them of a higher love, of 
which most men will believe nothing and hear nothing, 
when the Sunday-school works in the right direction ! 

But just for this reason, because this thing is of so 
gigantic importance, just for this very reason, is it also so 
important that it be helped on with a holy hand. It is 
a thing of high, holy importance, and a thing which must 
exclude all witty sport and trifling, as its death. While 
we thus on the one hand emphasize the importance of 
the matter, we emphasize on the other hand, from the 
very start, the declaration that no one should lightly be 
persuaded to be a teacher, much less a Sunday-school 
teacher, whether male or female: let him well bethink 
himself, whether he is called thereto by the Lord. But 
on the other side we have a question to ask. The need 
of the times, the condition of our people, call upon every 
man to whom God has given strength to help: not that 
he may, no, but that he must—he must make this strength 





effective in the service of the kingdom of God, as far as 
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his time and circumstances will in any wise permit. We 
will ask ourselves, therefore, Who has the call, and who 
has the duty, to labor in this work? In what spirit must 
it be done? Whose are the dangers, and whose are the 
blessings, that lie in this work? 

I will try to hold myself closely to the subject, and 
to shove aside all the many themes which would 
thrust themselves upon us. Accordingly, let us consider 
first the holy earnestness of the matter. I have once read 
in a socialist sheet—unfortunately I have not copied the 
words, but the substance of it was a “ Warning against 
the Sunday-school.” The children, so it said, were only 
a material for experiment, a place of practice for imma- 
ture misses, who sought only a species of amusement in 
it. It was the present pietistic fashion, “the mode,” for 
young ladies to trifle and coquette with such things, and 
then plume themselves over their tea upon all sorts of 
little histories of their experiences with the children of 
the lower classes: that was a bit of social high life, etc. 
Now, without doubt, the furious hate which the socialists 
have uttered against this work, is only testimony to the 
importance of the thing. They recognize the fact that 
in the Sunday-school lies a powerful band which holds 
the people in connection with the church, or, we would 
rather say, which can lead the people back to the gospel. 
So far their wrath is a comfort to us. But wise people 
seek also to learn something from the attack of an adver- 
sary. Each one should by all means bethink himself 
before he is persuaded to become a teacher, before he 
enlists in the work. The superintendents should also 
consider and examine well whom they take for this work. 
The children are in fact no “ place of practice” where 
we should exercise ourselves, on whom we can thoroughly 
try “how well this works,” by means of whom we may 
gather “interesting experiences.” There are also in 
Christian circles, in fact, a coquetting, a dilettant-like 
sporting and trifling with such opportunities of the king- 
dom of God. The one set will try to imitate the’ other; 
and when it comes to be the common talk, “ that is so 
charming, that is so sweet,’ as I have heard it, then— 
yes, then, I must confess it, my choler rises, and I am 
inclined to agree with the socialists; though on very 
different grounds. 

The children are little princes, and their angels in 
heaven behold continually the face of their Father in 
heaven. Holy is the work with them, and with holy pur- 
pose should it be prosecuted. “See,” it says, “ that ye de- 
spise not one of these little ones!” It says, the little ones 
despised when we prosecute the work in order to do 
something interesting, when we only follow the fashion, 
and wish to glorify themselves. He despises the little 
ones, who prosecutes the work not from an impulse 
within, to serve the Lord, but from any superficial induce- 
ment whatever, without actual, faithful labor. He 
despises the little ones, who forces pious talk and expatiates 
in pious phrases and accustoms the children to a Chris- 
tianity of phrases; which cannot be truly called Chris- 
tianity. 

We ask, therefore, What is requisite so as to be allowed 
to work at this labor? If we begin with externals, and 
ask, How old must a teacher, male or female, be? then 
we are quickly ready; for nothing definite can be said 
about it. A limit can be stated, to be sure, to wit, that in 
no case is any one called to this work before confirmation. 
I am also, without presuming, of the opinion that as a 
rule the needed ripeness will not be found immediately 
after confirmation; and that the actual development of 
young manhood or young womanhood is to be waited for. 
Yet I concede that this is matter rather of words than of 
things ; that no rule is without exception. 

We ask in the next place, What degree of education is 
requisite for one who engages in this work? Without 
doubt it is very desirable for the teachers to be really 
what is called educated. There are, indeed, in our city, 
very many young ladies of the so-called educated classes ; 
but, on the contrary, only very few young men.—“ Why 
are there not more young men?”—It is hard for me to 
understand: I do not know whether they consider them- 
selves too good or too bad; but I will gladly believe that 
the time of most of them is fully occupied, whether 
they are only studying book-keeping or are attending the 
higherschools. Thus, as just said,that education is every- 
where very desirable, can by no means be doubted; and 
at least an ordinary elementary schooling is absolutely 
essential. A person who will instruct must know how to 
express himself, must have a certain ease of expression ; 
and it is quite out of place, though it is also no mortal 
sin, for one not tospeak correct German. But thedemands 
in this direction should not be put too high; yet the Sun- 
day-school should, in my opinion at least, supply that 
which father and mother should do; and that need not 
be a matter of great anxiety. If also Christian fathers 





and mothers without unusual education relate to their 
children the sacred histories, then we doubt not that it 
will bring a great blessing. May likewise in the Sunday- 
school the fatherly and the motherly elements only not 
fail! 

But now as to the principal requisite, I think we are all 

free from doubt. He who will work in the Sunday-schooi 
should be able to say, “the love of Christ constraineth 
me” to it. He to whom the Saviour shall say “ Feed my 
lambs,”’ must also be able to answer the question “ Lovest 
thou me?” though with trembling, yet like Peter, with 
“Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I 
love thee.” He must also have something of the inner 
life. He who will work, must de; he must have become 
something, and he must furthermore be sincere in his 
being. 
What “inner life” is, what a life of prayer with God 
through Christ is, that cannot be so well formulated in 
words; but I hope that we who are here all know it. 
I believe we all agree in this, that a profound, central, 
deep, inner recognition of what sin is, and what mercy is, 
must be in the hearts of the teachers, and out from this 
consciousness, out from this profound knowledge of sin 
and of mercy, goes forth an understanding over all the 
words of the Bible, and all the histories of the Bible; 
and thence onward is found the true light to make clear 
and to interpret the histories. No one can give what he 
has not; he who has nothing must not be condemned, 
but he should not be prevailed upon to become a teacher; 
otherwise he does something which the Lord has for- 
bidden him. On the other hand, I would not keep back 
honest souls. I was once asked—by a lady who is no 
longer here—whether it is necessary for one who wished 
to work in the Sunday-school to be converted? Indeed, 
my dear friends, that is a hard question. Converted— 
converted? In that word much may be included which 
gives anxiety to the best; but that which we have said 
above, that, I believe, is the minimum which one must 
ask in that direction. A beginning of the spiritual life 
must be there; an inner being and a striving after a still 
profounder being, a striving after depth and spirituality 
in that being which is begun in us through the Lord’s 
grace. 

Still further, however, it is requisite for the Sunday- 
school, that one be willing to labor, to actually do some- 
thing for it, to not consider it asa play. This great door 
to the heart of our people has been thus far left open to 
us, unto this day, through God’s compassion. We know 
not when it will be closed; perhaps very soon. In any 
case, we shall very greatly contribute to its closing if we 
pursue the matter superficially. Weshall also then have 
no blessing, even if we have great masses of children. 
We will not number them; a great number does not give 
importance; but if a few are really influenced at heart, 
then more is really won than when a superficial influ- 
ence, however good it may be, has been exerted upon a 
great multitude. 

It is all important, therefore, to work; it is all impor- 
tant, for example, to come to the preparatory lesson 
|teachers’-meeting| with a collected purpose, so as to 
make clear what you will; to prepare one’s self fora 
great thing, which only through the spirit of the Lord 
can become anything that is something. The preparation, 
of which I speak here, is the preparation which proceeds 
from the superintendent. 

As I take it, the firat thing for the leader of the teachers’- 
meeting to think of, is to set forth the contents of the text 
perfectly clear and plain: “What is it that is related 
there? What does God say to us there in his word?” In 
this way I have often found that a central thought would 
be remarkably suggested, which, clinched with an appro- 
priate Scripture text, will go deep into the hearts of the 
children, at the lesson hour. But on this point there 
may be different opinions. 

Yet, above all, the matter is not to be taken too lightly. 
To be present at teachers’-meeting isa matter of course. 
I will not deny that there are veterans in the Sunday-school, 
I know such who have been seven, eight, ten, eleven years 
engaged in it, who have an especial facility in instructing, 
irrespective of their calling and culture. These may 
here and there prepare themselves alone; but the rule 
remains: he who will instruct, must cause himself to be 
prepared beforehand, just as the leader of the teachers’- 
meeting, the Sunday-school superintendent, must cer- 
tainly prepare himself beforehand. I venture to say that 
I have never come to the teachers’-meeting without 
earnest preparation, as I also never go to the pastors’ 
instruction without preparing myself beforehand. In 
every case, therefore, all light-mindedness is to be put 
away from this work. Earnestness, sacred earnestness, 
must be had; and he who cannot make an offering of 
that sort must remain away; he is not yet fit for this 


work. As to the manner itself of instructing, I will say 
nothing here ; for that theme is one by itself; and in it 
belong questions as to the size and number of a class, the 
ages of the children to be included in each, and other 
like matters. 

A very important question, also, is whether prayer should 
be offered. This most nearly concerns the superinten- 
dent, or leader; but others have an interest in it too. 
I believe that a Sunday-school should in no circumstances 
exist without prayer; but it is not proper for everybody 
to utter a “free prayer,” to suit himself only. He who 
cannot pray without thinking exclusively of matters 
that belong only to himself, should let them alone, and 
be content to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. In any case, 
however, the prayer should be short. It is extremely 
difficult to pray for and before others in such a way that 
it is really prayer. But as a rule, it is almost impossible 
for the others to follow a long prayer: for grown persons 
it is almost impossible ; for children it is quite impossible. 
No one should say that the “Spirit” impels him to utter 
a long prayer: it is never the Spirit which impels us to 
do anything which cannot serve for edification. What is 
sometimes thus called “Spirit” is only another sort of 
flesh. We should never deliver an essay in the form of a - 
prayer : the children do not follow it, and they dishonor the 
prayer through the fault of him who prays. 

The principal object will naturally be that the teacher 
in the Sunday-school give the impression to the chil- 
dren that they—I mean the teachers—are actually made 
happy through that gospel which they bring to the chil- 
dren. The children have an extraordinarily fine instinct 
for perceiving what life grown people really live at heart ; 
and the preaching which a true young disciple of Christ 
utters in her entire, quiet, joyous, hopeful, loving life, is 
with the children a great power. But that too comes 
from the same cause which I have just mentioned: it 
shows her inner life and her inner being. 

But now I know very well that many teachers, both 
male and female, lack the time to push this business in 
the way it ought to be pushed to reach its fair ideal. But 
now I do not say to those who have not so much time, “stay 
away ;” I say much rather, “let him do what and as he 
can.” There are very many who have excellent gifts 
and a whole heart for the Sunday-school itself, but not 
much time for its outside work. Every such one may 
strive for the simple praise of that woman to whom Christ 
said, “‘She hath done what she eould.” But for that let 
him indeed strive! Now further, I believe, it is not need- 
ful to say much of the blessing which lies in this work. 
This blessing has not need to be defined for those who 
have labored therein with all their heart, though only a 
little time. If it is true of any one work in the world, 
then it is true of work with the children, that the 
husbandman is the first to enjoy the fruit. I will there- 
fore say nothing at all of how much one learns therein, 
of what a noble preparatory school it is for those who 
come into close relations with it, whether as fathers, 
mothers, or otherwise, with the children. I will say 
nothing of what it is when by God’s grace we shall arrive 
in our heavenly fatherland, and one and again another 
shall come to us and say, “I am also here, and under 
God I owe it to the blessing which I received in the Sun- 
day-school. There was a holy fire put within my heart, 
which has since never altogether left me, and which has 
at last given me eternal life.’ And what joy, what 
precious refreshing, does it give even now, when one feels 
the love of children, and their confidence! Of that 
there is little need to say much, nor can it be described ; 
but in this joy lies a wealth, a sweetness, in comparison 
with which all other joys which life can offer are alto- 
gether poor and worthless. 

But more than all the blessing of the Sunday-school 
lies in this, that thereby one is led deeper into the inner 
life, deeper into the communion of the word and Spirit. 
One feels the extreme responsibility which lies therein, 
to work upon other hearts. He feels himself there, alto- 
gether differently from elsewhere, drawn to the sanctify- 
ing of his whole personal being. He experiences, further, 
what a power the word of God ‘is; he experiences it often 
in most delightful ways, in respect to the children. But 
he attends also to the high responsibility, so that he can 
no longer speak of it in shallow and superficial phrases. 
He is compelled to meditate deeply in that word which 
he often hitherto read without a thought, to make clear 
for himself what is therein, and is therein for us. 

In short, through this work he is led into the spirit of 
prayer and the word; and he who has that experience, — 
and who has thereby been led under the fig-tree beneath 
which Nathanael sat, will richly experience that the 
husbandman enjoys his fruit already here below, and that 
he will enjoy in a still larger measure, on high, through 





the tender mercy of God, 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1879. | 


12, March 23.—The All-seeing God...... 2-000. .ene-eee +e Psalm 139; 1-12 
18. March #.—Review. 


[Second Quarter, 1879. | 


1. April 6.—Sanctified Affliction.........................---+--Job 33 : 14-30 
2. April 13.—Prosperity Restored.............-..----ses0««----JOb 42: 1-10 
3%. April 20.—Queen Esther .................-..---------..--Eather 4: 10-17 
4 April 27.—The Coming Saviour..............-...--.----- Isaiah 49: 1-10 
5. May 4.—The Suffering Saviour.............------....---- Isaiah 53: 1-12 
6. May 11.—The Saviour’s Call..............-----..-.......-Isaiah 55: 1-11 
7. May 18.—The Saviour’s Kingdom.........---.....-.-.---.- Micah 4: 1-8 
8. May 25.—The Holy Spirit Promised...........-. occceeed OCl 2; 28-32 
9 June 1.—Prophecy against Tyre..........-.....-.-.---- Ezekiel 26: 7-14 
10. June 8.—The Valley of Dry Bones...................... Ewvekiel 37: 1-10 
li, June ls. The Need of God's Spirit..-....-. ........Zechariah 4; 1-14 


12, June 22.—Consecration to God 
13, June 29.—Review 


Malachi 3: 8-18 


LESSON 1, SUNDAY, APRIL 6, 1879. 
Title: SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION. 


GOLDEN TEXT: My SON, DESPISK THOU NOT THE CHASTENING 
OF THE LORD, NOR FAINT WHEN THOU ART REBUKED OF HiM.— Heb, 
12: 5. 


Lesson Topic : 


God's Good Ways with Man. 


1. Calling the Sinner, v. 14-16. 
Outline: 2. Chastening the Proud, vy. 17-22. 
8. Forgiving the Penitent, v. 23-30. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, March 31: Job 33: 14-30. God’s good ways with man. 
Tuesday, April 1: Ezek, 34: 11-16. Seeking the lost. 
Wednesday, April 2: Matt. 9: 1-13. Calling the sinner. 
Thursday, April 3: Matt. 23: 1-12, Warning against pride. 
Friday, April 4: Dan, 4: 29-37, Chastening the proud. 
Saturday, April 5: Ezek. 18: 20-32. Forgiving the penitent. 
Sunday, April 6: Psa. 116: 1-14. God’s good ways ac- 
knowledged. 
LESSON TEXT. 
[Job 33 ; 14-30.] 

14, For God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it 
not, 

15. In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed ; 

16. Then he openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their 
instruction, 

17. That he may withdraw man from his purpose, and hide 
pride from man. 

18. He keepeth back his soul from the pit, and his life from 
perishing by the sword, 

19. He is chastened also with pain upon his bed, and the 
multitude of his bones with strong pain : 

20. So that his life abhorreth bread, and his soul dainty 
meat. 

21. His flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be seen; and 
his bones that were not seen stick out. 

22. Yea, his soul draweth near unto the grave, and his life to 
the destroyers. 

23. If there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, one 
among a thousand, to shew unto man his uprightness ; 

24. Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, Deliver him 
from going down to the pit: I have found a ransom. 

25. His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s; he shall return 
to the days of his youth: 

26. He shall pray unto God, and he will be favourable unto 
him: and he shall see his face with joy: for he will render unto 
man his righteousness, 

27. He looketh upon men, and if any say, I have sinned, and 
perverted that which was right, and it profited me not; 

28. He will deliver his soul from going into the pit, and his 
life shall see the light. 

29. Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes with man, 

30. To bring back his soul from the pit, to be enlightened 
with the light of the living. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Job 33:14. Man perceiveth it not.——And the Lord 
spake to Manasseh, and to his people: but they would not 
hearken. 2 Chron. 33: 10.——I have called, and ye refused. 
Prov. 1 : 24.—And he said, Go, and tell this people, Hear ye 
indeed, but understand not: and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not. Isa. 6: 9.——And in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive. Matt. 13: 14.——When Jesus knew it, he saith 
unto them, Why reason ye because ye have no bread? perceive 
ye not, neither understand? have ye your heart yet hardened? 
having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? And 
do ye not remember? Mark 8: 17, 18, 

v.15. Ina dream, God came to Abimelech in a dream 
by night. Gen. 20: 3. And God came to Laban the Syrian 
in a dream by night. Gen. 31: 24. If there be a prophet 
among you, J the Lord will make myself known unto him in a 
vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. Num, 12: 6.—— 

















I saw a dream which made me afraid, and the thoughts upon 
my bed and the visions of my head troubled me. Dan. 4:5. 

V.16. Openeth the ears.——He openeth also their ear 
to discipline. Job 36: 10.——Mine ears hast thou opened. 
Psa. 40 : 6.——Yea, thou heardest not; yea, thou knewest not; 
yea, from that time that thine ear was not opened. Isa. 48: 8. 
——The Lord God hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebel- 
lious, neither turned away back. Isa. 50: 5.—~—Then opened 
he their understanding, that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures. Luke 24: 45.——Whose heart the Lord opened, that she 
attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul. Acts 
16: 14, 

v.17. Hide pride.— That he might humble thee, and 
that he might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end. 
Deut. 8 : 16.——The lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and 
the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down. Isa, 2: 11.—— 
Lest I should be exalted above measure . . . there was given to 
mea thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, 
lest I should be exalted above measure. 2 Cor. 12: 7.—— 
Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall lift 
youup. Jas. 4:10. 


v.19. He is chastened.——As a man chasteneth his 
son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee. Deut. 8 : 5.—— 
Happy is the man whom God correcteth: therefore despise not 
thou the chastening of the Almighty. Job 5: 17.——Blessed is 
the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord. Psa. 94: 12. But 
when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord. 1 Cor. 
11: 32.——As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten. Rev.3: 19. 

v.21. His flesh is consumed. My flesh is clothed 
with worms and clods of dust. Job 7: 5. When thou with 
rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, thou makest his beauty 
to consume away like a moth. Psa. 39: 11.——Lest ... thou 
mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are consumed. 
Prov. 5: 11. 

v.22. His soul draweth near.——The Lord killeth, 
and maketh alive: he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth 
up. 1 Sam. 2: 6.——Oh remember that my life is wind: mine 
eye shall no more see good. Job: 7: 7.——O Lord, thou hast 
brought up my soul from the grave: thou hast kept me alive, 
that I should not go down tothe pit. Psa. 30: 3.——My life 
draweth nigh unto the grave. Psa. 88: 3.——I said in the 
cutting off of my days, I shall go to the gates of the grave: I am 
deprived of the residue of my years, Isa. 38: 10. 


Vv. 23. A messenger. And the Lord God of their 
fathers sent to them by his messengers, rising up betimes and 
sending. . . . But they mocked the messengers of God. 2 Chron. 
36: 15, 16.——Then spake Haggai the Lord’s messenger in the 
Lord’s message unto the people. Hag. 1: 13.——The priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge . . . for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of hosts. Mal. 2: 7.——Behold, I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me. Mal. 3: 1.——Now 
then we are ambassadors for Christ. 2 Cor. 5: 20. 


To shew ... his uprightness. Thou art just in all 
that is brought upon us; for thou hast done right, but we have 
done wickedly. Neh. 9: 33.——I know, O Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right, and that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me. 
Psa. 119: 75. It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed, because his compassions fail not. Lam, 3 : 22.—— 
Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O 
house of Israel; Is not my way equal? Are not your ways 
unequal? Ezek. 18: 25. The Lord our God is righteous in 
all his works which he doeth: for we obey not his voice. 
Dan. 9: 14. 

v.24. Then he is gracious, And he said, I will 
make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will proélaim the 
name of the Lord before thee; and will be gracious to whom I 
will be gracious, and will shew mercy on whom I will shew 
mercy. Ex. 33:19.——Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to 
forgive; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon 
thee. Psa. 86: 5.——Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound. Rom. 5: 20. 


Deliver him.-——Our fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, 
and thou didst deliver them. They cried unto thee, and were 
delivered. Psa. 22: 4, 5—-Thou hast delivered my soul from 
the lowest hell. Psa. 86: 13.——Thou hast in love to my soul 
delivered it from the pit of corruption. Isa. 38 : 17. 


A ransom. None of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him. Psa. 49 : 7.—— 
The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. Matt. 20: 28.——Being 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. Rom. 3: 24.——-Who gave himself a ransom for 
all. 1 Tim. 2: 6.——Ye know that ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold . . . but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot. 
1 Pet. 1: 17, 18. 

V. 26. He shall see his face.——The Lord make his 
face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. Num. 
6: 25, 26. Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon us. Psa, 4: 6.——God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
and cause his face to shine upon us. Psa. 67: 1, Thou shalt 
make me full of joy with thy countenance. Acts 2: 28, 


v.27. LThave sinned. And Aaron said unto Moses, 
Alas, my lord, I beseech thee, lay not this sin upon us, wherein 
we have done foolishly, and wherein we have sinned. Num. 
12: 11.——-And David said unto Nathan, I have sinned against 
the Lord. 2 Sam. 12: 13.——He that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper. Prov, 28 : 13.——Only acknowledge thine ini- 
quity, that thou hast transgressed against the Lord thy God. 


















































Jer. 3: 13.—God be merciful to me a sinner. Luke 18: 13. 
——lIf we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 1 John 1: 9. 


v.29. All these things worketh God.——There are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all. 1 Cor. 12: 6. He that hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing is God, 2 Cor. 5: 5. Who-worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will. Eph. 1: 11.——It is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to do of Ais good pleas- 
ure. Phil. 2: 13.—Whereunto I also labour, striving aécord- 
ing to his working, which worketh in me mightily. Col. 1: 29. 
— —Make you perfect in every good work to do his will, work- 
ing in you that which is well pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ. Heb. 13: 21. 








LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


It is probable that the Book of Job antedates all others, 
Genesis not excepted. Its history is contemporaneous with 
that of Abraham and of the Pharaohs, in which period almost 
every date is uncertain. The authorship of the Book of Job 
has been ascribed with considerable reason to Moses, though 
it is by no means proven correct. Solomon, Hezekiah, and 
others, have respectively been deemed its author; but the 
question, which is of small importance, is probably beyond 
settlement. 

It has been in dispute whether the book is merely an alle- 
gory, or whether it is a history. The Scriptures certainly 
present Job as a man among men (Ezek. 14: 14, 16, 20; Jas. 
5:11); and the historic character of the fundamental parts 
of the book itself can hardly admit of question, even though 
its discussions are in poetic form. Upon the main subject of 
the book the best critics are essentially agreed. Dr. Conant 
pronounces it “the mystery of God’s providential govern- 
ment over men,” Dean Stanley says the book is “a discus- 
sion of that great problem of human life which appears in 
Ecclesiastes.” Canon Cook says, ‘Selfishness in some form is 
declared to be the basis on which all apparent goodness rests. 
That question is tried in the case of Job.” Fausset says, the 
question to be solved in the case of Job is, “Why are the 
righteous afflicted consistently with God’s justice?” 

The scene of this book is “the land of Uz” (Job 1: 1). 
This land probably took its name from Huz, the first-born 
son of Nahor, who was Abraham’s brother (Gen. 22: 21). It 
lay eastward of Palestine and adjacent to the Sabeans and 
Chaldeans, as appears from Job 1: 15, 17. It probably 
corresponds to that part of Arabia Deserta lying north of 
the thirtieth parallel of latitude. Rawlinson states that in 
the Assyrian inscriptions Uz denotes the country at the 
mouth of the Euphrates. North of this region, in what is 
known as the East Hauran, traditions of Job are abundant. 
His pasture grounds, his summer palace, his home, and his 
tomb, are all pointed out to this day. This location of Uz 
finds confirmation in the declared nativity of Job’s several 
friends. Teman, whence Eliphaz the ‘Temanite came, was in 
Idumea (Edom), north-western Arabia; and is not to be 
comfounded with the other Teman, more properly written 
Tema. Bildad the Shuhite was perhaps one of the Sukki, 
mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, who dwelt on both 
sides of the Euphrates. Of Zophar the Naamathite nothing 
more than the words are known. Elihu wasa Buzite, and 
Buz was a brother of Chesed (Gen. 22: 21, 22), from whom 
Chaldea was named. That Elihu therefore belonged to the 
Chaldean region is quite probable. Thus it appears that 
wise men from all about Job’s home were assembled to 
counsel him, The “great wind” (Job 1: 19), and other 
natural phenomena which contributed to Job’s desola- 
tion, correspond to the common experiences of this whole 
region, 

The Book of Job is usually divided into three parts: 1. 
Introductory (chaps. 1-3); 2. Discussion between Job and 
his three friends (chaps. 4-31); 3. Speech of Elihu (chaps. 
32-37); 4. Appearance and address of Jehovah (chaps. 38- 
41); 5. Conclusion (chap. 42). The introductory statement 
informs us of Job’s losses and sufferings in which he illus 
trated the falsity of Satan’s discredit of sincere’ and unselfish 
piety. Between these inflictions upon Job and the assem- 
bling of his friends some time may have elapsed, and 
the discussions may have extended over several days. What 
is recorded is probably their substance only, and this is 
wrought into poetic form. Each of the three friends makes 
three speeches except Zophar, who on his third turn failed 
to continue the discussion, thus confessing defeat. To all 
these speeches Job makes reply. Elihu’s words constitute 
four separate addresses, and Jehovah speaks three times. In 
all this discussion the progression is easy and natural, and the 
poetic form is preserved. 

The lesson now in hand consists of words uttered by Elihu. 
His views are worthy of high regard because he alone of all 
the disputants escaped a reprimand from Jehovah. The 
lesson begins where Elihu, having apologized for attempting 
to correct his elders, proceeds to show that God uses suffering 
for purposes other than mere punishment. The power of 


suffering to withdraw men from sinning is specially treated 
Such is the connec- 


in the verses now under consideration. 
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tion of the Book of Job, and so exalted are its sentiments and 
forms of expression, that every teacher should carefully read 
it from beginning to end. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY C, H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 
(14.) For God speaks once, and twice— 
Man does not perceive it— 
(15.) Ina dream, a vision of the night, 
When deep sleep falls on men, 
In slumbers on the bed— 
(16.) Then he makes a disclosure to men, 
And seals their instruction ; 
(17.) To turn man aside from mischief, 
And to hide pride from man, 
(18.) To hold him back from the pit, 
And his life from the spear. 


(19.) And he is chastened with pains on his bed, 
And the strife in his bones is violent ; 

(20.) And his life abhors food, 
And his appetite dainties ; 

(21.) His flesh wastes away out of sight, 
And his emaciated limbs are not seen ; 

(22.) And his life draws near to the pit, 

And his existence to the slayers. 

If there be for him an angel, an interpreter, one of a 
thousand, 

To show to man his right way, 

Then he is gracious to him, and says: 

“ Deliver him from going down to the pit, 

I have found a ransom.” 

5.) His flesh blooms with youth, 

He returns to the days of his youth. 

He prays to God, and he is favorable to him, 

And he looks on his face with joy ; 

And he restores to man his righteousness. 

He sings to men, and says: 

“T sinned, and perverted right, 

And it was not requited me ; 

) He delivered my life from passing to the pit, 

And my life sees the light.” 


(29.) Lo, all this God does 
Twice, thrice with man, 
(30.) To bring back his life from the pit, 
To be lightened in the light of the living. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 

The Book of Job is a discussion of the origin and design 
of human suffering in the governmentof God. The prologue 
(chapters 1-3), lifting the curtain for us, represents Jehovah 
- as permitting Job’s afiliction in order to test and demonstrate 
his servant’s godliness against the skeptical sneers of Satan. 
When the latter has done his worst, Job’s three friends appear, 
and the debate begins, and is conducted by four parties, Job, 
the three friends, Elihu, and Jehovah. The discussion is 
at first carried on by Job and the three (3-31) ; they represent 
the idea that all suffering is a punishment visited by God on 
sin, and aflirm that,Job, in spite of his apparent integrity, 
must have been guilty of wickedness; against this view he, 
conscious of integrity, protests, shows how the wicked some- 
times prosper, denounces his friend’s words as false, and in 
his misery and doubt goes so far (though he at times rises to 
triumphant faith) as to call God his enemy and accuse him 
of unfairness. These having exhausted their arguments, 
Elihu appears on the scene, and in one discourse (32-37) 
points out the errors of the disputants, and vindicates God’s 
justice and wisdom by maintaining that suffering is disci- 
plinary, needed by all men, and sent to reclaim them from 
evil by the mighty, incomprehensible God. Finally, 
Jehovah answers Job’s complaint by pointing to the divine 
knowledge and wise providential care as exhibited in various 
physical phenomena(38)and animals(39), and the divine power 
asillustrated in two of his creatures, the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile (40, 41). The epilogue (42) narrates Job’s confes- 
sion of wrong and restoration to prosperity. The argument 
of the book, then, is this: the three friends hold the simple 
but unsatisfactory view that when a human being suffers, it 
is always a punishment of sin; Job refutes this, but offers no 
explanation of the suffering of the righteous; Elihu suggests 
that such suffering is fully explained as a chastening by the 
holy God, to bring men back to uprightness, to purify the 
heart; finally, Jehovah, giving no explanation, demands of 
men perfect confidence in his all-sufficient power, wisdom, 
and goodness. With all our explanations, this is the only 
sufficing consolation in time of trouble. 


(23.) 


(24.) 
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ELIHU’S DISCOURSE. 


It is unnecessary here to go into a discussion of the critical 
questions connected with Elihu’s discourse. For our purposes 
it is sufficient to note that he advances an idea quite different 
from those of Job and the three friends. In what they say 
there is a substantial and important truth, but it is not the 
whole truth, and Elihu makes a material contribution to our 
comprehension and hearty acceptance of God’s dealing with 





man. His discourse may be divided as follows: his intro- 
ductory apology for entering the discussion (32), and profes- 
sion of fairness (33: 1-7); preliminary statement of his 
charges against Job—he ignores the three friends (33 : 8-12) ; 
first general reply to Job’s declaration that God would not 
speak to him, showing that God does speak to man in various 
ways to draw him from sin (33: 13-33, our lesson) ; reply to 
Job’s affirmation of his own righteousness, and God’s injustice 
(34), and to his declaration that there is no profit in a 
righteous life (35); finally, general vindication of God’s wise 
justice, in that he visits men according to their deeds, and 
sends affliction to reclaim the righteous from sin, concluding 
with an admonition to Job to be careful lest he reject the 
divine lesson, and perish, and enforcing his argument with an 
appeal to God’s terrible power (36, 37). 

Of Elihu it is stated only that he is a Buzite, of the family 
of Ram, and that he is younger than the other disputants ; 
he belonged to some region bordering on Palestine, but we 
cannot locate him with exactness. His discourse is charac- 
terized by impetuosity, fullness (sometimes approaching ver- 
bosity), acumen, and eloquence. Our lesson comprises his 
opening argument. 

NOTES. 

Verse 14.—In the preceding verse Elihu blames Job for 
asserting that God does not answer for his deeds (see chapter 
9: 32-35; 16: 21; 19: 7; 23:3; 30: 20), and here replies 
that he does speak: for God speaks once and twice (that is, at 
various times, in various ways, as he goes on to mention). 
Parenthetically he adds: man does not perceive it. Men fail 
to note the teachings of God’s providence, and then complain 
that they never hear his voice, nor have the guidance of his 
counsel, 

Verse 15.—The first way in which God speaks: in a dream, 
a vision of the night, when deep sleep falls on men, in slumbers on 
the bed. The “dream” is usually to be distinguished from 
the “ vision,” the former occurring during sleep, the latter 
in a waking but ecstatic state, the senses perceiving not 
natural objects, but a supernatural appearance sent by God. 
Here, however, the “vision” occurs during sleep, and is 
only another name for a divine communication in “dreams.” 
The mention of dreams as medium of communication of 
God’s will is frequent in the Old Testament; here it is 
spoken of as an ordinary occurrence. At night, when the 
stillness of sleep shuts out surrounding objects, God directs 
the thoughts of men to the contemplation of their lives and 
characters, and thus impresses-on them religious lessons ; 
but Elihu has in view especially supernatural appearances. 
The second and third lines of the verse form a poetic paral- 
lelism. The word rendered “deep sleep” is several times 
(Gen. 2: 21; 8b: 12; Job 4: 13), but not always (Prov. 19: 
15), used of a supernatural sleep, and is probably so used 
here; compare Eliphaz’s description of a vision in chapter 
4: 13-16. 

Verse 16.—The divine disclosure. Then he (God) makes a 
disclosure to men, as explained in the note above. The 
expression is literally, “ uncovers the ear of men,” that is, in 
order to be heard more distinctly ; it is a common Hebrew 
phrase, equivalent to “tell,” “inform” (as in Ruth 4: 4, 
“advertise”), sometimes nearly “tell confidentially or 
secretly ;” it perhaps originated among a people who wore a 
covering on the head. The parallel line, and seals th’s instruc- 
tion, declares the same thing more strongly. God by this 
communication sets his seal to, validates, and confirms the 
teaching thus given; it thus has his divine stamp and 
signature. 

Verse 17.—The object of the disclosure. To turn man aside 
from mischief (literally, “deed or act,” that is, evil deed), to 
restrain from unholy action, or, as proud self-seeking is 
generally at the bottom of wickedness, to hide pride from man, 
put it out of sight, so that it shall not enter into man’s heart 
and control his life. This is God’s moral purpose in speak- 
ing to men in dreams. 

Verse 18.—Further, as wickedness brings on man from 
God disaster amd death, directly as punishment from the 
ruler of the world, and indirectly by the divinely ordained 
relations of society, God in turning man from sin thus also 
saves him from death, and this is the judicial purpose of the 
night communication: fo hold him (or his life) back from the 
pit (the grave, or Sheol, the under world, the abode of the 
dead), and his life from the spear (dart), literally, “from pas- 
sing on the spear;” that is, from a violent death. The word 
in the first line rendered “soul” in the English version 
means the principle of animal life, equivalent here to the 
life itself. Thus God will save men from physical death, 
which is a deprivation of his presence and of all joy; compare 
Psa. 30: 9; 34: 21; 55: 23. 

Verse 19.—The second way in which God speaks to men: 
by chastisement (bearing directly on Job’s case). And he is 
chastened with pains on his bed (sickness), and the strife in his 
bones is violent (or constant), they are racked with pain. This 
is the translation of the Hebrew text. The English version 
follows the margin, but the sense is not so good. 

Verses 20-22.—These describe in detail the wretchedness 
of the sick man; it is, indeed, a description of Job’s own con- 
dition. He has no pleasure in food; his life abhors food, and 


his appetite (his “soul,” the seat of animal life and appetite) 
dainties ; literally, “food of desire.’ Then comes a vivid 
picture of extreme emaciation, his flesh wastes away (his body 
shrivels up), out of sight (poetically exaggerated expression), 
and (this is a parallel and equivalent expression) Ais 
emaciated limbs (literally, “the wearing away of his bones’’) 
are not seen, 80 shrunken are they that one may say they are 
invisible. It is a purposely highly colored picture. The 
translation of the English version gives the same general 
sense. At last the sick man comes tothe brink of the grave : 
his life (or soul, with the same meaning as above) drawe 
near to the pit, and his existence (life) to the slayers. From the 
connection the word “slayers” is probably here to be under- 
stood not of the disease and its attendants, nor of any human 
agencies, but of the angels appointed by God to inflict death 
on men (compare 2 Chron. 32: 21; Psa. 78: 49). 

Verse 23.—Elihu now supposes the sick man to find in this 
his hour of extreme need a teaching angel, through whom he 
is brought to reflection and penitence, and restored to God’s 
favor, and thus to life and happiness. Jf there be for him an 
angel (a messenger of God), an interpreter, one who goes from 
God to man, interprets God’s will to man (as in the second 
line of this verse), and leads man from the blindness and 
foolish pride of sin to penitent recognition of the rightness 
of God’s law. The word here rendered “ interpreter’ means 
one who acts as means of communication between two parties, 
either by interpreting words or by carrying a message. It is 
translated in the English version “interpreter” (here and 
Gen. 42: 23), “ambassador” (2 Chron. 32: 31), and 
“teacher” (Isa. 43; 27). He adds, one of a thousand, that 
is, any one of a great number who might perform the duty. 
The meaning is, God has many angels, supernatural messen- 
gers (“ thousand” put for any large number), to whom he 
may commit the instruction of men so as to make their 
afiliction profitable to them ; or when God speaks to men in 
afiliction, there are many angels who may interpret his mean- 
ing and purpose to them; if any one of these angels come to 
the sick man, he will be redeemed from sin and suffering. 
The object of the angel’s visit and teaching is to show toman 
his right way, to show him the proper path for him to take; 
namely, turning from sin. The “angel” here, therefore, is 
any supernatural messenger despatched by God to watch over 
men (as in Psa, 91: 11). There is no reference to “the 
angel of Jehovah,” who specially represents the divine 
presence (Ex. 32: 34; Isa. 63: 9), nor to the Messiah. Ina 
more general sense we may take the angel to represent any 
agency by which the teachings of God’s providence are im- 
pressed on us (compare 2 Cor. 5: 20). Thus, says Elihu, God 
does speak to us very plainly, if we would only hear his voice. 

Verse 24.—The result of the angel’s instruction. The man 
is supposed to accept the teaching, and turn to the right way, 
and then God will bless him ; then he (God) is gracious (kind, 
merciful) to him (the sick man), and says (to the “slayers,” 
verse 22, whom he had ordered to take the man’s soul, or 
life, down to the pit of death). Deliver (or, according to one 
reading, free) him from going down to the pit, save him from 
death. J have found a ransom (covering), something that 
will save him from death (as in Ex. 30: 12 and Psa. 49: 7). 
The connection seems to indicate that the covering or ransom 
is God’s gracious acceptance of the man’s repentance and 
turning from sin (as in Ezek. 3:21; 18: 21, 22,27; Job 
36: 10-12); it is the same connection between uprightness 
and life that is found in Psalm 1, and throughout the books 
of Psalms and Proverbs, and is expressed by our Lord in 
Matt. 7: 21, and by Paul in 2 Cor. 5: 10. 


Verses 25, 26.—The man’s physical and spiritual restoration. 
His sickness disappears, and he recovers the freshness of 
youth (compare Isa. 40:31). The two lines of verse 25 are 
completely parallel. On the Old Testament representation 
of the connection between godliness and temporal prosperity, 
see note on Psa.1:3. This verse may, however, simply 
mean that the man regains health and strength. But also 
having heeded the voice of chastisement, and turned to 
righteousness, he is now in friendly relations with God : he 
prays to God, and he (God) is favorable to him. God hears the 
prayer of the righteous (Psa. 34: 15; 145: 19), but not that 
of the wicked (Psa. 34:16; Prov. 1:28). The man thus 
received into favor looks on his (God’s) face with joy, having 
nothing to fear from his anger, and he (God) restores to man 
his righteousness, This is the completion of the process of 
repentance begun in the teaching of the angel. The man 
had lost his righteousness (Ezek. 3: 20; 18: 24), but had 
turned his face to God on being warned, and now God helps 
him, and restores him to his original condition. 
ness” is here integrity, uprightness, godliness. 

Verses 27, 28.—The man’s relation of his experience. In 
his joy at recovery he breaks out into song: he sings to men, 
declaring that he had sinned (penitence), and it was not 
requited him ; that is, he had not been punished with death, 
but had been kept from the grave (verse 28). The connec- 
tion shows that we must follow the Hebrew text, and regard 
these verses as giving the man’s words; the English version 
follows the Hebrew margin in verse 28. 

Verses 29, 30.—Summing up. Lo, all this (this sickness, 
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does twice, thrice (that is, an indefinite number of times), with 
man, the object being to bring back his life from the pit (of 
death, or Sheol), to be lightened in the light of the living (that 
he may remain in happiness among the living, blessed with 
the pleasant light of day). Thus Elihu shows that God does 
actually speak to man (in dream-visions and by afflic- 
tion), and that his object is the good and merciful one of 
detaching him from sin (which may exist even in the right- 
eous), and restoring him to righteousness, giving him humble 
penitence instead of pride, godly thankfulness in place of 
self-sufficiency ; such lessons of his providential dealings are 
unfolded to men by teaching, interpreting angels, who are 
God’s messengers. Hereby Elihu replies at once to the 
impatient criticisms of Job, who could not understand why 
he should be afflicted, and to the extreme one-sided view of 
the three friends (though he never mentions them), who hold 
all affliction to be a sign of the withdrawal of God’s favor 
and care, 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not (v. 14). 
No voice is so distinct and unmistakable as the voice of God ; 
yet none is more liable to be unheeded and even unheard. 
'To be recognized quickly, a voice must be well known; and 
to be heeded promptly it demands a habit of its heeding. To 
the trained ear the woods are full not only of melody, but of 
meaning. Each bird and each insect has its own peculiar 
speech. But to other ears there is nothing more than a con- 
fusion of senseless sounds there. The quiver of the distant 
cataract, and the murmur and dash of the rolling surf, have 
no such significance to one who has not heard them before, as 
to him to whom they bring a thousand memories of thoughts 
and experiences of long ago. How the voice of a loved 
friend starts and thrills us when heard unexpectedly near 
in a crowded room or a busy street! How it stands out in its 
personality in a full chorus of song. Yet if that voice had 
never been listened to as the voice of a friend, why should 
we perceive it as apart from other voices? The rattle 
of an alarm-clock in one’s bed-chamber, the steady rumble 
of wheels on the city street before one’s door, or the clatter 
of machinery near one’s place of business, comes to be actu- 
ally unnoticed by being persistently unheeded. So with the 
voice of God. If listened for and recognized as the voice of 
a friend, it will be found full of melody and full of meaning, 
rich with precious memories, and of thrilling tenderness and 
power. If never expected, or if constantly unheeded, it will 
either not be heard or not cared for. It isa great thing to 
know the voice of God. It is a greater thing to heed it. 
We can have free, full converse with God. We can have 
guidance and comfort from his wise and loving words to us 
personally, Or we can go on even in his service without 
ever knowing that he speaks to us, or that he is ready to give 
us counsel and cheer when we need them most. Do you 
know the voice of God? Do you hear and heed it? 

In slumberings upon the bed ; then he openeth the ears of men, 
and sealeth their instruction (v.15, 16). God’s teaching work is 
not limited to man’s waking hours. His voice is to be heard 
by day and night. Man may close his eyes and ears to his 
fellows ; he cannot to his God. He who is striving to cover 
up a great sin or to bear up under a great sorrow finds his 
task harder by night than by day. Going to sleep is not 
going beyond the realm of thought and feeling. There are 
trials, and there are teachings in dreams. Well is it if we 
are quick to recognize the voice of God in these; if we are 
warned of our dangers, spurred to our duties, aroused to a 
sense of our privileges, by what we see, or hear, or think, or 
feel, as we dream. What God says to us while we are asleep 
ought to be of service to us when we are awake. Learning 
from God by night in our dreams is better than worrying 
through a wakeful night over our perplexities and fears. 

That he may withdraw man from his. purpose (v.17). The 
very worst thing that could happen to’ a man would be for 
him to carry out his own purposes ; to do just what he wants 
to do; to secure that which he thinks is best for him. If 
we could have our own way, it would be the ruin of us; and 
we should be the unhappiest creatures imaginable while on 
the way to ruin. We know what we want; but we don’t 
know what we ought to want. God knows what is best for 
us; and heis planning not only to secure it to us, but to bring 
us to want what it is best for us to have and to hold, and to 
yield the pursuit or the possession of that which is not for 
our true welfare. How good it is that God has a wiser and 
more loving interest in us and in our affairs than we have! 

So that his life abhorreth bread, and his soul dainty meat (v. 20). 
God plans good things for us in our sufferings; and we 
should fail of our richest blessings if we failed of such trials 
as made every breath a struggle, and every moment a pang. 
The best thoughts are forced to the surface of the soul by 
the upheaval of a tempest within. Our greatest service to 
others is rendered only at a terrible cost to ourselves: 

And the songs that echo longest, 
Deepest, fullest, truest, strongest, 
With your life-blood you will write. 
When the hours of the day drag wearily in your sorrow, 





and your soul loatheth bread because of your grief, and 
sleep forsakes your eyelids at night, and your head throbs, 
and your heart aches, and life seems unbearable, then know 
that God has a lesson for you to learn, and a work for you to 
do, which would be possible only through these experiences. 
Look well to that lesson, and be faithful to that duty. 

If there be . . . one among a thousand (y. 23). Common- 
place people have their work in the world; but they are not 
good for everything. There are times when we want a great 
deal more than they can offer. When we are in special 
doubt, or trouble, or need, we want the help of some one 
above the average. There is only “one among a thousand” 
whom we can really trust, or admire, or love; whom we can 
rest on for sympathy, or counsel, or assistance; who is worthy 
of a place as guide, or helper, or friend; who is, in fact, a 
true and manly man, or a true and womanly woman. “One 
among a thousand” is all we can find of that stamp. If this 
be so in the ordinary walk of life, what must it be in a soul’s 
extremity? hen there is no help or cheer save in Him 
who is “ chiefest among ten thousand,” whose name is above 
“every name that is named not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come.” No Saviour except a divine one 
can satisfy the longings of a sinful soul. 

He shall return to the days of his youth (v. 25). “Oh, if I 
could only live my life over again,” is the cry of so many a 
sinner. “If I could start anew in life, what a different life 
I would lead!” “It is the misspent past which weighs me 
down with its memories.’ And God knows all this; and 
when he forgives a sinner, he blots out his past; he starts 
him anew in life; he lets him live life over again, lets him 
return to the days of his youth and be a new-born babe in 
Christ. The past with all its blunders and all its sins shall 
be no drawback to him who trusts himself to Jesus now, and 
follows his Saviour unquestioningly. There is no past to 
him who lives “a minute at a time,” and presses faithfully 
forward in the service of Jesus, forgetting the things which 
are behind, and doing with his might what his hands find to 
do in the present. ‘‘ If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture; old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.” 

If any say, I have sinned (vy. 27). All the Bible 
proffers of salvation are to the lost; all its assurances of for- 
giveness are to the confessing sinner. If a man has any 
doubt about his being a sinner, he may well doubt if God’s 
provisions of grace are for him. He will find little to com- 
fort him in the divine promises. How dark the future must 
look to one who cannot say—who does not say—‘I have 
sinned”! Is that the trouble with you? 

Lo, ali these things worketh God oftentimes with man (vy. 29). 
God never tires in his efforts to warn many to win man, to 
savyeman. He is saying the same things to you and tome 
to-day that he said to Job and to Moses and to David and to 
Paul; and he is adding new words according to our new cir- 
cumstances and needs. While we consider what God did for 
Job, let us not lose sight of what God is doing forus. Job 
profited by God’s dealings with him. Having the advantages 
of Job’s experience, and of God’s special work in our behalf, 
we ought to get more good than Job got out of God’s teachings 
in his words and his ways. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In this and the following lesson we must claim and exer- 
cise the license accorded to the primary teacher, to give the 
story connected with the selected verses, rather than attempt 
to explain and teach only the passage itself. The subject of 
the lesson is given in the title (which should always be ex- 
plained, if it is not in simple language), and in the warning 
which is condensed in the golden text. The title and text 
may be taught, and the story of Job’s adversities and the 
visit of his friends used in connection with the words of 
Elihu in this lesson. 

What is the meaning of “affliction”? Ogly too soon, as it 
would seem to us, children learn by observation or experi- 
ence the sad meaning of the word. Let them answer, and 
see what replies you may get,—various ones, no doubt; and, 
after that, you may give, if they do not, the correct meaning 
as pain or distress of body or mind, grief, sorrow, trouble. 
Our story is of a man in dreadful affliction of body and 
mind. 

The word “ sanctified” will be harder for the children to 
understand, and you can only explain as meaning made 
holier or better, and, as used to name our lesson, means that 
the person who was afllicted was made better by it. When 
you have done wrong, and your mother or father punish you, 
is it net to make you better? The Apostle Paul, who him- 
self had every kind of affliction and trial, in a letter to the 
Hebrew people, reminded them that they had earthly fathers 
who corrected them to make them better ; and so when God 
sent them affliction it was for their good, and he treated 
them as sons, even as he is far wiser and kinder than any 
earthly father could be. Then he wrote to them our golden 
text of to-day. What is it? Solomon said the same thing, 
and also said, “For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, 





even as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” Do you 
know who is called the most patient man? He is the one we 
learn of to-day from a book in the Bible which is called by 
his name,but the words of the lesson are spoken by one of his 
friends. 

We all love old stories; for, if they are good, they seem 
to get better and better to have lasted thousands of years; 
and, except the stories of the first garden and the flood, and 
Abraham and Isaac, this is one of the oldest stories of the 
world. 

And yet we know more of the very words that Job’s friends 
said to him than we do of any other of the long talks that 
men held together in the ages long ago. Job was avery rich 
man and a good man, for in the beginning of his story we 
are told he “feared God and eschewed evil.” How did he 
feel about sin? He was rich; like Abraham and Jacob he 
owned camels, oxen, sheep, and asses, nearly twelve thou- 
sand in all. 

What else would he have to own for room for the oxen 
and asses to pasture, for the camels to roam, the sheep to be 
led and folded? Who could feed and watch and water them 
all? Who could plow his fields and shear his sheep, and do 
all the work of his great farms? Yes; he was rich in ser- 
vants, as well as in fields and cattle. He had a wife and seven 
children, and his eldest son had a home of hisown. One day, 
while all the brothers and sisters were having a happy feast in 
the eldest son’s house, a messenger came hurrying to Job, 
and said “the oxen were plowing, and the asses feeding, 
and enemies came and killed all the servants and stole all 
the cattle.” Another came saying the sheep and the 
shepherds had been destroyed by a fire from heaven. An- 
other messenger said that enemies had stolen all the camels 
and killed their drivers. But worse than all besides, the 
last hurrying messenger said a great whirlwind had come 
upon the house where all his children were feasting, and he 
alone was left alive to tell the story. Poor Job! Did trouble 
ever come faster than that? In the morning a rich man; 
but before the evening came on his children and his property 
gone. 

Did he complain? What could he say? These are the 
very words of the stricken man: “The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
Another trouble came, for his whole body was sick and sore 
with a most terrible disease. Three of his friends came to see 
him. He was so changed, they would not have known him, 
for he sat on the ground, a coarse sackcloth wrapped around 
his body, that was covered with sores, and ashes on his head, 
a sign of his distress. Seven days they sat with him in silence, 
with dust on their own heads, a sign of their mourning with 
him. Then they each talked a great deal, but they could 
not comfort him. Then a younger man named Elihu talked, 
and some of his words are our lesson to-day. He reminded 
them that all this trouble was from the hand of God; that 
he often spake and men did not seem to hear or understand,— 
sometimes in their thoughts in the silent night, or when 
their consciences warned against some wrong. Then he 
told how God comes in ways which they must see and 
feel, for he chastens with trouble and suffering. It is for 
their instruction, to teach of himself and to save souls from 
being destroyed. When people are sick, have you noticed 
that they do not want to eat anything, nor even to see food, 
and how pale they are, and the face becomes thin, and the 
cheeks hollow, and in the hands you can see each bone? It 
was so then; and Elihu told how sickness brings such pain 
that, refusing to eat anything, the body wastes away and the 
bones look sharp, and it seems that death and the grave are 
very near. In such a time as that, would not the sick one 
think of God? 

But sometimes the sick are not able to think at all. Is it 
best to put off knowing and loving God until such a time? 
Elihu said to Job that even then, if there were one to show 
such a sufferer the way to turn to God, he might be saved. 
He told Job then to do what we must all do, if we would be 
forgiven and made better by every trial—pray unio God. 
Elihu told him that to those who receive the chastenings of 
God with patience, and pray to him, he will come again with 
joy, and he will save their souls from death. Job had feared 
God before, and Elihu could not tell him that his trouble 
was sent as a punishment because he had never served God, 
but it was to try his patience and thereby lead him nearer to 
God. 


He could not tell Job as we can now tell each little child 
of the loving Saviour, on whose face were tears of pity, and 
who suffered for us, for all this happened long before he 
came to earth. Job lived so long ago that it is hard to tell 
exactly when it was, but probably before the Jews were 
slaves in Egypt, and before the time of Moses. He had not 
the Bible, for it was not written, but he knew much about 
God, for he said to his friends, “ Doth not he see my ways 
and count all my steps?” He knew that God sent all his 
sorrows; for he said, “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” Saja 

Whom did he fear when he was rich and happy? What 
did he hate? What were some of his afflictions? What 


did he lose? How did he suffer? What did he say he 
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would do, even though “he slay me”? What is the mean- 
ing of sanctified? Was Job’s affliction sanctified to him? 
Why do you think so? 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 





Whatever be the date of the composition of the Book of 
Job, or whether we have it in its original form or as a 
Hebrew working-over of an archaic poem, the whole book 
bears marks of the country of its origin and of the country of 
Job, strong enough to set at rest all doubts. Job was doubt- 
less one of the northern Arabians; and Uz was somewhere 
in the region bordered on the one side by the Euphrates and 
on the other by the series of hills that stretch downwards 
from Moab to Sinai. 

The surrounding of that region by English influence, 
partly accomplished and partly in the near future, in the 
shape of the seizing upon the pass through Afghanistan to 
India, through which invaders from the west have moved 
ever since history gives any account, the practical possession 
of the Suez Canal, the occupation of Cyprus, the English 
settlers in Syria and Palestine, the steamers along the east 
end of the Mediterranean, and the projected railway from 
Alexandretta through the Euphrates valley to India, all 
these have turned the attention of the world to that spot. 
The press, in various countries and languages, teems with 
matter descriptive of this region, its customs and people; 
and not the least valuable are some works that have seen 
the light in America, either original here, or simultaneous 
with their appearance abroad. ‘Through Asiatic Turkey” 
and “Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates” are two easily 
accessible works, full of information that is of interest to the 
Bible student; though neither is to be trusted where it 
attempts to identify localities connected with the Book of 
Job, and the home of primeval man. 

The country of Job is still inhabited by the descendants 
of Ishmael and Esau, among whom Job is doubtless to be 
reckoned. It is pre-eminently the land of Bedwins. It is 
inhabited by two powerful tribes: the Shammar, mostly 
north and east of the Euphrates, and the Roala, south and 
west. These are the chief warlike tribes, with whom the 
others are in alliance or at enmity. There are other peaceful 
tribes, who grow rich by pursuing their proper avocations, 
till a raid of the enemy reduces them to poverty, when they 
change their tributary relations and begin again. These 
mainly inhabit the land of the camel pastures, which begin 
in about the latitude of Damascus, and extend south to the 
latitude of Cairo. The great Syrian desert lies mainly north 
of this line, though commonly figured as more extensive on 
the maps. 

Between the hostile Bedwins, war is the normal condition 
of things, fostered by the Turkish power, which believes in 
the old motto divide et impera, “divide and rule.” The 
Turkish officials also discourage European travelers from 
going among the Bedwins, lest they should interfere with 
this happy state of things, either by giving better- instruc- 
tion, or imparting information about the outside world. 

To try to give much information about this country in the 
space of this column is not to be thought of; but one could 
not go far in the description without finding abundant illus- 
tration of Job’s story in the customs of the people, and of 
the poetic style of the narrative in their language and oral 
lore. In Palmer’s “ Desert of the Exodus” is several times 
mentioned an Arabic metrical translation of the Book of Job, 
and the delight which the natives, especially some old men, 
always evinced in hearing it. They never tired of it. It came 
home to them in every way. One of them begged Professor 
Paimer to teach him the Arabic letters, so that he might read 
it for himself; but this Palmer steadily refused to do, lest 
he should be asked bv him for the book, which oriental 
courtesy would not permit him to refuse. This same trans- 
lation, or rather, versification, the writer believes, is that 
now printed by the American Press at Beirtt, together with 
like versifications of several chief poems of the Bible, not 
including the Psalms. This version, according to the testi- 
mony of a number of residents, has met with great favor 
among the better educated natives. 

Job was a “house Arab,” or “town Arab,” and not one of 
the nomads who dwell in tents. Nowadays, this sort is 
greatly despised by those who wander. None but one of 
Egyptian or other foreign admixture, they think, would 
consent so to live. And indeed, considering how soon an 
Arab house becomes intolerably unwholesome and filthy, 
and how the filth outside accumulates till it becomes a wall 
all round the town, it would seem better to live in a way 
that would permit one to get away from the sordidness and 
uncleanness which cannot be removed. A sheep-fold that 
is stationary soon becomes a breeder of pestilence. It is 
more filthy than a hog-sty among Occidentals. 

The normal state of war is often interrupted by a truce; 
but the Bedwins do not seem to think it possible for tribes 
whose enmity is hereditary to ever come to a permanent 
peace. But a ghazu, a robbing raid, such as very likely 
stripped Job of his possessions, is an ordinary event, and 





does not belong specially to either peace or war. On such 
occasions, as also sometimes in war, a man’s mare is the 
ransom for his life; or he is let go if he has no mare. 

Of course this country abounds in camels, and other 
oriental beasts of burden; but it is pre-eminently the country 
of the famous Arabian horses. Deyr, a town near one sup- 
posed site of Uz, is the best market, probably, of blooded 
horses in the world. And great liars as these tribes are, it 
seems to be generally believed that no Arab will lie about 
the pedigree of his horse, though he may conceal unpleasant 
facts. Saddle mules, as in China, command a higher price 
than the horses, all things else being equal. The chief value 
of the blooded Arabian is found in swiftness—they all have 
endurance, both of hunger and fatigue. This quality en- 
ables the warriors to pursue their enemies, and to escape 
when forced to retreat. One of the most noted Bedwin 
chiefs of the Roala lately owed his life to the fact that, fore- 
seeing a losing battle, he had borrowed of his dearest friend 
a mare whose swiftness enabled him to escape. His follow- 
ers, even his bodyguard, were all cut off—at least such as 
had not deserted at the beginning. 

The same great herds of sheep and asses and goats and 
camels are there, as in Job’s time. A warrior tribe, or indi- 
viduals of the tribe, often leave their flocks and herds with a 
stationary tribe of peaceful allies when starting off on a cam- 
paign. In this case the keepers are usually entitled to a 
share of the gain and increase of the flocks. The disabled 
mares—whether disabled in fight or by hard service—are also 
left with the peaceful tribe to be kept till fit for use again. 
In this case the first colt commonly goes to the keeper. The 
brood mares of the fighting tribes are also regularly left with 
the allied peaceful tribes, with the same agreement as to the 
offspring. 

In the tamarisk thickets near the Euphrates, besides the 
wolf, the jackal, and many birds of prey, is still found the 
maneless Babylonian lion, though one of the rarest of beasts. 
Hereabouts is the northern limit of the date-palm; here is 
the border between the cattle of the west (including buffaloes), 
and the peculiar hump-backed ones of India and the far East. 
The sheep have the same flat tails as in Syria; the tail which 
is incorrectly called “rump” in our English Bible. Here, 
too, are found the famous francolins; a bird possessing the 
table-merits of the partridge and woodcock combined, but 
which also occurs along the Jordan, and in Cyprus. 

However, the ruins of Edom on the one side of this coun- 
try, and those of Nineveh and Babylon on the other, if not 
as old as Job, yet in their structure and the inscriptions of 
the two latter, warn us against drawing too close a parallel 
between Job and the town Arabs of the present day. The 
latter lives ina pestilential place, pestilential through filth, 
surrounded by an immense heap of the sort on which Job 
might have sat, when he took a potsherd to scrape himself 
withal ; and he rarely has an exalted integrity approaching— 
even by a long interval—that of Job. Job was afilicted with 
sore boils: the inhabitant of that region has the “ Aleppo 
button,” or Baghdad “date-mark” a sore that lasts a year. 
Many minor parallels may be found, but there is still the 
distance between power and pettiness, and the distance of 
antiquity, between the Bedwin sheikh Job, and the Bedwin 
of to-day. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








| God openeth the ears That he may withdraw man 
| of men, from his purpose. 








BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


| WHOM THE LORD | 
LOVETH 
| HE CHASTENETH. | 


| 
| HERE: HEREAFTER: | 
OUR 

| LIGHT AFFLICTION | 
FOR A MOMENT, 


ETERNAL 
WEIGHT OF GLORY. 





TEACHING HINTS. 

The opening verse of this lesson may be used to point and 
emphasize all the lesson teachings. Ask one scholar to read 
it: “For God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth 
it not.” What isthat? Please read that over again. Now 
let all of the class read it together. God speaks to us, and 
we don’t know it? That is a thought worth looking into. 

When does God speak ? 

How does God speak ? 

Why does God speak ? 

God speaks in the night. Does he speak at any other 
time? When? 





God speaks in dreams, Does he speak by any other 
agency? What? Call out, by questions, or suggestions, 
God’s ways of speaking, by his word, by his providences, by 
his Spirit, by the preacher, by one’s companions, by one’s 
own thoughts. How has God spoken to you most plainly? 
How has he possibly spoken to you without being perceived ? 

God speaks to withdraw us from our purposes. Why 
shouldn’t we do as we purpose to? What would come of our 
having our own way? What illustrations of the evil of this 
can you give? 

The danger of neglecting God’s calls. The advantage of 
heeding them. The lesson text furnishes hints of the nature 
of God’s varied calls on men, and the benefits of turning to 
God at his call. 

Illustrations may be called out from the class, or given to 
it, of God’s repeated calls on men, by sickness and bereave- 
ment, by disaster, by stripping them of property, by their 
remarkable escapes, by searching sermons, by the invitations 
of Christian friends, by the story of his Son—the “one among 
a thousand ”—loving sinners and dying for them. 

The golden text will apply the lesson teachings to every 
scholar: “My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord ;” but be grateful that he loves you enough to keep at 
his work of calling and teaching you; “ nor faint when thou 
art rebuked of him;” for without his rebukes you would go 
on to your own ruin unchecked. Praise God for his good 
ways with men in sending them afflictions and trials according 
to their need; and get all the good you can out of his loving 
chastening and rebukes. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.—When and by whom was the Book of Job 
written? What was the date, place and condition of Job’s 
life? (Job 1: 1-8.) When God pronounced his outward 
life perfect, what did Satan insinuate as to his motive? 
(Job 1:9.) By what experiment did God propose he should 
obtain his answer? (Job 1: 12.) How does the event 
prove that Satan was measurably correct, but that Job’s 
motives were purged by the testing process and the answer of 
his latter days favorable? (Job 3: 1; 34: 37; 42: 6.) If 
mercenary desire is not a right motive to godliness, should 
it be appealed to? What is the voice of Scripture on the 
subject of competition for prizes and rewards? (Luke 22: 
24-28; Rom. 12: 10; John 6: 26, 27; 1 Cor. 9: 25, 27.) 
What pattern does Scripture suggest for the banner class? 
(Matt. 6: 1-4.) Who alone can justly award the prize for 
the largest donation? (Mark 12: 43.) In what three ways 
did Job, his three friends, and Elihu respectively account for 
affliction? (Job 32: 2,3; 36:10.) What false premise led 
to the two false conclusions? Are all afflictions disciplinary 
or are some judicatory? Why did Elihu speak after Job, by 
assertions of innocence, had silenced his three friends? 
(Job 32: 1, 4-10, 18.) What reproof did he speak to Job? 
(Job 38: 8-13.) 

Verse 14.—Did he reprove him for a failure to perceive 
according to opportunity, or for expecting to comprehend 
God’s providence when all nature was a mystery? (Job 37: 
14-16, 23, 24.) Is it consistent for the scientist to reject 
Christianity because of mystery? What is his proper atti- 
tude towards God? (Job 35:14.) Does “once, yea twice,” 
mean repeatedly, or mark two methods of communication? 
(v. 29, margin.) What attributes are expressed and what 
one’s suggested by God’s voice in nature ? 

Wherein does the voice of revelation differ? Why is a 
failure to perceive God’s love in affliction less excusable now 
than in the days of Job? (John 16: 13, 14.) 

Verses 15, 16.—How has God in different ages revealed 
his will to man? (Acts 13:2.) Were visions granted irre- 
spective of heart condition? Name some examples of 
nightly communion with God, (Gen. 28: 10-15; 32: 24; 
Psa. 63: 5,6; Acts 16: 9; 23: 11; Luke 6: 12.) Why is 
night more favorable than day for meditation and prayer? 

Verses 17, 18.—What is God’s purpose in instructing 
man? What reason have we for believing that Job prided 
himself more in his rectitude than in his possessions ? 
(Job 2: 10.) 


. Verses 19-22.—By what providence also does God seek to 


subdue the pride of man? What is essential to the salutary 
effect of affliction? (James 5: 10, 11.) 

Verses 23, 24.—On what ground alone can man secure 
favor of God? (Eph. 2:9.) Is the “ messenger, interpreter, 
one among a thousand” (Sol. Song 5: 10), “ intercessor, re- 
deemer,” Christ or Elihu? If Elihu is a type of Christ, what 
state of man may be represented by Job’s first condition, what 
by his second, and what insufficiency by the failure of his 
friends ? 

Verses 25, 26.—What transfiguration shall this Messenger 
efiect? (1 Cor. 15: 22.) How is man’s restored condition 
in Christ represented in the subsequent history of Job? 
(Job 42: 10.) 

Verses 27, 28.—What part must man perform in the work 
of his salvation? 

Verses 29, 30.—Why does God condescend to labor with 
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man? (2 Pet.3:9.) Can either the efforts of God or man 
alone avail? Who fails in performing his part in the case 
of each lost soul? Is God then just or unjust in condemning 
the impenitent to eternal death? 


OLD TESTAMENT QUESTIONS WITH NEW 
TESTAMENT ANSWERS. 


BY HENRY W. CAREY. 


Verse 14.—God does not leave the sinful man to the de- 
struction which he deserves, but warns him in many ways, by 
his conscience, by providences, and by his ministers, Too often 
the man in the depths of his sin turns away from God and 
refuses to listen. God has spoken to us often through his 
Son Jesus Christ. Have we listened and obeyed? Where 
does Christ say that if we have God’s word abiding in us, we 
will believe on him whom he hath sent? (John 5: 38.) 

Verse 15.—If man does not hear God’s voice, he alone is to 
blame, for God comes to him when he goes to rest and is 
away from all the business of this world. As he retires to 
rest, or as he wakes from his sleep, he should look into his 
heart and see that he is listening to all that God says to him, 
Where are we told by Paul, that God spake in times past unto 
the fathers by the prophets; but in these days speaks to us 
by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things? 
(Heb. 1: 1, 2.) 

Verses 16, 17.—The ears may hear, and yet the heart be 
closed. God opens men’s hearts, pushing aside all pride, 
love of sin, or whatever else may stand in the way, that they 
may hear and understand his word. He gives them instruc- 
tion, that he may turn men away from their sin and save 
them. Where does Petersay that God raised up his Son Jesus 
and sent him to bless us by turning us away from our iniqui- 
ties? (Acts 3: 26.) 

Verse 18.—The sinner stands at the brink of a pit, liable 
to fall at any moment, and to suffer all the punishment which 
God in his justice has decreed for those who heed not his 
voice. When we look to Christ, he will hold us back from 
the pit and save us from destruction. Where do we read 
that they that know not God, and obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power? (2 Theses. 1: 8, 9.) 

Verses 19-22.—God speaks the second time by pain and 
bodily suffering. By the grace of God, pain of the body is 
often a means to the good of the soul, and so he often chastens 
those whom he loves for their good. Where do we read 
that at present no chastening “seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised there- 
by”? (Heb. 12: 11.) 

Verse 23.—The suffering man may be long without know- 
ing the real reason why he suffers, but if he goes to Christ he 
will show him why God chastens, and will show him God’s 
faithfulness in so doing. Christ is the messenger sent to us 
that we might be saved. Where did Christ, in his prayer to 
God for his disciples, say, “I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have received them, and 
have known surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send me”? (John 17: 8.) 

Verse 24.—Man seeing his sin, pardon is possible through 
the intercession of Christ. When the mind has been opened, 
the fault seen, and pardon asked through Christ, who is our 
ransom, God is ready and quick to forgive. Where do we 
read, “ For there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all” ? 
(1 Tim. 2: 5, 6.) 

Verse 25.—The chastened man is restored to health after 
his sin is removed. When the heart is cured, the same all- 
powerful God who cured it can cure the body. Where do 
we read of Christ’s saying to the man who was sick of 
the palsy, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee ;” 
and then, “Rise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house ” ? 
(Matt. 9: 2-6.) 

Verse 26.—After the sinner’s restoration to God’s favor, 
his soul is at peace, and he prays to God, who looks with 
favor on him, and deals with him as with a righteous man. 
Where has Christ said to all those who believe on him, “ My 
peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid”? (John 14: 27.) 

Verses 27, 28 —Rejoicing in forgiveness, restored to his 
right mind, he tells all men how good God has been to him, 
that by his testimony others may be brought to seek, through 
Christ, the only true happiness. There is no profit for man 
in violating the law of God, and when he goes to God truly 
repentant he is willing so to acknowledge. Where did 
Paul write, “ When ye were servants of sin, what fruit had ye 
then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the 
end of those things is death” ? (Rom. 6: 21.) 

Verses 29, 30.—God knows our needs, and does what is 
best for us; for he desires that we should overcome evil, 
that we may be enlightened with the light of the living. 
Where is Christ spoken of as “ the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world”? (John 1: 9.) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko _....-..--.---------- May 7, 8 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Caddo-...-..--.-- May 8 
East Tennessee, at Maryville........-.-.---------- May 15, 16 
Missouri, state, at Moberly.-.....------------------ May 27-29 
New York, state, at Kingston.......-..-.-.-.-.-.---- June 3-5 
Ohio, state, at Akron..................-..---------- June 3-5 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona-------.-.------------ June 3-5 
Iowa, state, at Mason City -.-.....-.------------.- June 10-12 
Oregon, state, at Salem...................----------- July 1-4 
Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’ _......-------------- July 8-10 
Vermont, state, at Burlington........-.---.---------- Oct. 7-F 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence. .......------------- Oct. 15 
TERRA; CENG; 08 DER nc cco tin cccccescnecaccesccee Oct. 21-25 


New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth..............-.---- Nov. 18-20 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 





—The Sunday-school association of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia is holding two Lenten 
conferences to consider the subject of domestic and for- 
eign missionary work. The first was held at Holy Trinity 
Memorial Chapel, Twenty-second and Spruce Streets, on 
Thursday evening, March 13; and the second will be 
held at the Church of the Nativity, Eleventh and Mt. 
Vernon Streets, on the evening of March 27. 


—The March meeting of the Richmond (Ind.) Sun- 
day-school Institute was held in the Pearl Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Richmond, on Wednes- 
day evening, March 5. Nearly all of the ministers 
in the city, quite a number of teachers from the various 
Sunday-schools, and a good many persons not officially 
connected with Sunday-schools, were present. Mr. 
©. B. Walker delivered an address on “The advan- 
tage of systematic instruction in the doctrines of the 
church, in the Sunday-school.” At the next meeting, 
April 2, at the Firat Presbyterian Church, Mr. Timothy 
Harrison will present a digest of the Book of Job. 

—The Sunday-school association of Onondaga County 
(N. Y.) held its twentieth annual meeting on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 18 and 19, in Plymouth 
Church and the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Syracuse. 
The large assemblies were addressed by Dr. Vincent, the 
Rev. B. T. Vincent, Chancellor Haven, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Mr. R. 8S. Holmes, and others. A Syracuse paper 
says: “One peculiar feature of this convention was the 
large attendance of men. Not infrequently at meetings 
of this or similar character, the large majority of those 
present is composed of women; but in this case there 
was a very nearly equal division of the sexes.” A cor- 
respondent writes: “The convention was one of the- 
largest and most enthusiastic ever held in this State. 
Wednesday evening, more than two thousand were 
present in the two churches. The singing was led by a 
chorus of three hundred children’s voices. More than 
three hundred delegates were served with a collation in 
the church parlors by the ladies of the city, both at noon 
and evening.” The President of the Association is Mr. 
W. A. Dancan. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—At a recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school Association, it 
was decided to hold the next state convention at Altoona, 
June 3-5. 


—The meetings of the Minnetonka Sunday-school 
Assembly, on the newly arranged grounds at Minnetonka 
Lake, Minnesota, will be held August 6-20. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—The Rev. W. P. Paxson, superintendent of the mis- 
sionary work of the American Sunday School Union in 
the South-west, writes from Hot Springs, Arkansas: 
“There is great destitution, in every sense, throughout 
this country; I found only four Sunday-schools for five 
thousand people, and much lethargy; I held a union meet- 
ing, and a good spirit prevailed. I expect to make a good 
exploration of this field soon.” 

—The Sunday-school of the Berkeley Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, has 440 members, with an average 
attendance of 304. The largest attendance in 1878 was 
878; the smallest, 217. Sixteen united with the church. 
The expenditures were $945.03. The fifty-second anni- 
versary was held on Sunday evening, February 9. Mr. 
Barna 8. Snow is superintendent; and Mr. William A. 
Wilcox, secretary and treasurer. 


—The largest attendance at the Congregational Sun- 
day-school in Salem, Uregon, in 1878, was 185; smallest, 





74; average, 110, being an increase of 18 over 1877. 


The contributions were $114.56, and $94.68 were raised 
by other means. During the existence of the yellow 
fever in the South, the scholars secured $19.50, which 
was transmitted, but, not being required, was returned to 
the school, and placed to the credit of the library fund. 


—Missionary Jones, of the American Sunday School 
Union, in North Carolina, in his eleventh year of service, 
has organized 44 new schools, with 2,066 teachers and 
scholars; visited and aided 24 schools, having 1,266 
teachers and scholars, and revisited and encouraged 48 
schools, having 2737 teachers and scholars. He has dis- 
tributed 443 Bibles and Testaments, and made 121 addresses. 
There have been 130 conversions reported in his schools, 
and four new churches organized. 


NORMAL CLASSES. 


—At the Toronto (Province of Ontario) Normal Class 
there are now fifty-six in regular attendance, and much 
enthusiasm, writes a correspondent in that place. 

—The lessons of the second quarter of 1879, in the 
Union Teachers’ Bible Class of the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Sunday-school Association will be taught by Messrs. 
James McGee, John Davidson, and R. W. Woodward, 
and the Rey. A. F. Schauffler. 


—The meetings of the eighth season of the Plainfield 
(N, J.) Sunday-school Normal Class have been as follows : 
Dec. 10, Feb. 4, Feb. 18, March 4, and March 18, The 
subjects have been Bible biography, history, geography, 
doctrine, and experience, and word picturing. The 
speakers have been Dr. Vincent, Mr. Frank Beard, 
Mr. R. 8. Holmes, the Rev. Dr. G. W. Samson, and the 
Rev. Messrs, Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, K. P. Ketcham, and 
L. E. Livermore. 


—The reguiar monthly meeting of the Normal Institute 
of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union was held in the 
Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church on Monday 
evening, March 10, when the Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, of 
New York, lectured on the Pastoral Epistles. The next 
lecture in the course will be on April 14, when the Rev. 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt will speak of “Prophecy, and the 
Cities of the East.” A Brooklyn correspondent writes: 
“The Normal Class Institute meetings of our city are 
still continued. The attendance is not as large as at first, 
but the lectures have been good.” 





EVANGELISM. 


—The Watchword, of Boston, reports that a tabernacle 
seating five thousand, and costing $100,000, is to be built 
for Mr. Varley, in Australia. He has lately sailed for 
England. 


—A correspondent writes from Greeley, Colorado, 
where less than one-fourth of the population attend any 
church: “The Union meetings commenced with the week 
of prayer still continue, and have been attended with 
encouraging results from the first. For two weeks past, 
Mr. Uzzel, and the singer, Mr. Miller, have been laboring 
with us. Asa result of their coming, Barnum Hall has 
been occupied. It is a building capable of seating some 
five hundred. Its central location and curiosity to hear 
the strangers have called out many unused to hear the 
gospel, and for this reason the evangelist has probably 
reached some that would not have been reached other- 
wise. Last Sunday evening the hall was packed, the 
rostrum and all the standing-room being occupied.” 


—Mr. Sankey concluded at Stockton, England, on 
Thursday, February 20, what The Stockton Herald calls 
the most remarkable series of religious meetings ever 
held in the place. The preachers were Henry Moor- 
house, the Rey. R. V. Dunlop, and Mr. Oscar Owers. 
The evening meetings and the daily afternoon Bible read- 
ings were attended by most of the clergymen of Stockton. 
The Stockton Herald says: ‘The announcement of Mr. 
Sankey’s visit to Stockton created a very widespread 
interest amongst all classes in the town and district, the 
more so as the visit was procured through the united 
invitation of the ministers of the town. The interest was 
further deepened by the establishment, about three weeks 
ago, of a daily prayer meeting at noon to supplicate the 
divine blessing on the meetings; and from its commence- 
ment an increasing interest has been manifested in this 
meeting, the attendances commencing at about twenty 
and reaching, during the present week, to upwards of one 
hundred daily. The first Exchange Hall meetings were 
held on Sunday, February 16, when overflowing audiences 
assembled in the afternoon and evening.” The meetings 
were continued by the ministers of Stockton during the 
week after Mr. Sankey’s departure. 


—Of Mr. Moody’s recent work in Baltimore, and of 
the methods upon which. it has been conducted, a full 
account is given by a writer in The Presbyterian Weekly, 
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of Baltimore. He says: “That there is such a religious 
interest in this city as has not been enjoyed here for 
years, is the least that can be said of the present awaken- 
ing. It began with Mr. Moody’s meetings in November. 
He commenced his work in the Mount Vernon Metho- 
dist Church, the most influential congregation of that 
denomination in the city. The interest has widened 
until it is felt in every quarter of the city.” Mr. Moody’s 
usual method has been somewhat changed in Baltimore. 
The city was divided into four districts, and the meetings 
held in the largest churches in each, instead of in a single 
tabernacle. The writer says that the plan has reached others 
than church-going people, to whom some feared that it 
would be restricted ; and that it has drawn in many who 
would not have gone to distant meetings. He adds: 
“This plan brings more Christian people into work with 
inquirers, In a great central meeting the same persons 
are usually the workers for all the time of the meeting's 
continuance. By the Baltimore plan, workers are gath- 
ered in greater or less number from all the churches.” 
The work supplementary to the special meetings has 
been thus managed : “‘ When Mr. Moody closes his work 
in a section of the city embracing a number of churches, 
at a meeting called for inquirers and converts, their 
names are secured; their church preference ascertained 
and written on a card, which is sent to the pastor of the 
church each inquirer or convert designates, with the 
request that the pastor become acquainted with the per- 
son whose name and residence the card gives. In this 
way all are brought under pastoral influence.” The con- 
versions reported have been from all classes. The writer 
concludes his report with a summary of meetings held 
by Mr. Moody: “ During the month of February, he has 
preached on Sunday four times—in the morning, in the 
Penitentiary, to the convicts; in the evening, in the 
Second Presbyterian, in the Broadway Presbyterian, and 
in the Broadway Methodist churches. During four days 
in the week he had services at four o’clock in the Asso- 
ciate Reform Church, for men only, and in the evening a 
service at each of the churches before named.” 


GENERAL. 


—Mrs. L. 8S. Ranyard, of London, author of The Book 
and its Story, and organizer of “The Missing Link Bible 
Mission,” died recently at the age of seventy. The 
women employed by the Bible Mission as readers, now 
number three hundred, besides one hundred nurses. 


—The Marquis Tseng, Chinese Minister to England, is 
one of the very few high officials of that country who 
has ever tried.to learn a foreign language. While in 
mourning for his father, and consequently out of office, 
he set to work to learn English. He had no teacher, and 
his only text-books were a Bible, Webster’s Dictionary, 
and a copy of “ Watts’ and Select Hymns.” His father 
was one of the most celebrated statesmen in China. 


—The model for the large bronze statue of Robert 
Raikes, to be erected next year, has been completed, and 
The Sunday School Chronicle, of London, is much pleased 
with it, thus commending the model and its designer, Mr. 
Brock: “ Raikes stands easily but firmly, with the open 
Bible in his left hand, whilst his right is directed towards 
those whom he is supposed to be addressing. The face is 
well conceived, beaming with a gentle and loving expres- 
sion; but we should like to see a little more animation, 
as if the teacher were all aglow with the glorious truths 
he was unfolding to the untrained minds listening eagerly 
to his words. This, the artist said, would be accom- 
plished in the larger figure, which will afford more scope 
for delineation of feature. We must say our highest 
expectations are realized; the figure itself is a very 
striking one, clothed in the garments of the period, so 
admirably adapted for picturesque treatment; and Mr. 
Brock is taking an enthusiastic interest in his subject, 
and seems determined to make his study worthy of the 
great object it commemorates, and of the extensive and 
wide-spread interest which has called it forth. We think, 
when the statue is finished, that all who have contributed 
will feel delighted at having taken part in so interesting 
a memorial.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Stories from Herodotus, and the Seventh Book of the History. 
With English notes by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This little volume strikes the eye at 
once with its beauty and neatness. The text is from the plates 
of the Herodotus of Harper’s classical series, except the 
shorter portions, which were reset. The notes are well 
done, and beautifully printed: their Greek type being of the 
sort familiar to readers of Scrivener’s Greek Testament as 





marking passages where the reading is known to vary. The 
editor is already known as a competent instructor at Williston 
Seminary, and translator of German works on philology. The 
“stories” from Herodotus are some of the most entertaining : 
those of Croesus, Cyrus, Rhampsinitus and the Robber, Ama- 
sis, Cambyses and Psammenitus, Polycrates, Aristagoras and 
Cleomenes, and Cypselus. The “Seventh Book,” of course, 
is the story of Xerxes, expedition against Greece, and the 
battle of Thermopyle. The maps are good, and taken from 
the best authorities. The book is intended for a school 
or class, rather than for private reading, as is apparent from 
the short account of the dialect of Herodotus, prefixed to the 
notes—or for that matter, it is apparent from the notes them- 
selves. But the book is almost too fine and pretty for the 
dashing undergraduate to dog’s-ear and batter in the class- 
room. (18mo, cloth, pp. viii, 338.) 

The Model Prayer. By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—One of the most popular 
and suggestive volumes on the Lord’s Prayer is the work of 
a Baptist clergyman, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Williams; and 
another valuable book on the same noble theme now comes 
from a second eminent clergyman of the same denomination, 
Dr. Boardman’s volume is composed of eight chapters, with 
a ninth chapter of recapitulation. Each considers, in a 
complete form, the separate subject which forms its title ; 
and all together form a full treatise on the great prayer. 
Though covering ground often visited by commentators and 
spiritual writers, Dr. Boardman falls into no familiar ruts, 
nor does he fail, in any chapter, to offer thoughts suggestive 
to the reader. He adopts the rhetorical style instead of the 
didactic or the hortatory; and of this style scarcely an 
American clergyman is more fully the master. The book, 
like the preceding work by the same author, is given an 
increased value by the running titles and numerous references 
printed at the side of the page. (12mo, cloth, pp. 201. 
Price, $1.25.) 





have been specially numerous and important. He has now 
undertaken to collect, in six handy volumes, his chief peri- 
odical papers written since 1843. The first two volumes are 
now ready, and are neatly reissued in this country by the 
Scribners. We give the contents of each. Vol. I.: Death 
of the Prince Consort ; Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort 
(three articles); The County Franchise (three articles) ; 
Kin Beyond Sea. Vol. II: Blanco White; Giacomo 
Leopardi; Tennyson ; Wedgwood ; Bishop Patteson ; Macau- 
lay; Norman Macleod. Either volume, or the whole set, 
may properly be recommended to libraries, for preservation, 
and to readers, for instruction. (Sq. 16mo, cloth, pp. xii, 
248 ; ix, 363. Price of each, $1.00.) 


The Lady of the Aroostook. By W. D. Howells. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—On finishing this story (it can 
hardly be called a novel) a young lady exclaimed: “ Hurrah 
for Howells! Iam so glad he had the courage to be nice 
instead of artistic, which seems to mean, of late, killing oft 
all the interesting people, or remanding them to stagnation.” 
This is about the best criticism that can be made on the 
book. It is thoroughly fresh and pure in tone, with effective 
character-touches. On first reading the closing chapters 
seemed tame, but afterthought shows that a common-place 
ending was in reality the most artistic, in a story about 
natural, common-place people. (12mo, cloth, pp. 326. Price, 
$1.50.) " 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated 
by the Religions of India. By F. Max Miiller, M. A. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons.—These lectures were the 
first delivered on a new foundation (designed to support 
liberal or rationalistic platform utterances), in Westminster 
Abbey, last April, May, and June. They embody the fruits 
of the author’s ripe studies in Asiatic religions; but they are 
even more outspoken in their constant putting of all religions 
on a common level, than any of the author’s previous volumes 
have been. The book is to be recommended to the notice of 


Bedouin Tribes in “a Euphrates. By Lady Anne Blunt, 7 9U24 Christian scholars, but not to half-educated dabblers 


New York: Harper & Brothers.—Since the original home of 
mankind has been almost surrounded by British influence, 
and the prospect is fair that it will be pierced through by 
a railway pushed by British capital and energy, the public 
has been favored with a number of books and pamphlets 
which treat of this region in its various aspects. Not the 
least valuable of these are the several publications of the 
Harpers, among which the work in hand is one quite new, 
fresh, and full of information interesting and practical. It 
pretends to no great erudition, but it records intelligent, 
common-sense observations among the Bedwin tribes, for 
making which the author had quite unusual opportunities ; 
as well as an excellent account of the general condition of 
things, social and political, in that hardly governed ‘part of 
the Turkish Empire. The map attached to the work is very 
valuable; and the account of Arabian thorough-bred horses, 
incidentally included, is quite noteworthy. (8vo, cloth, pp. 
445. Price, $2.50.) 


Thomas Carlyle: his Life, his Books, his Theories. By 
Alfred H. Guernsey. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
Dr. Guernsey has long been successful in the art of pleas- 
antly condensing information within small space, and for 
popular reading. This pamphlet, issued in the Handy 
Volume Series of its publishers, presents a full and on the 
whole a faithful picture of the Scotch philosopher. We 
quote the witty concluding paragraph asa sample: “In fine, 
leaving out of view his unquestionable merits as an historian 
and a biographer, and giving all due weight to the innumer- 
able detached ideas of the highest import scattered profusely 
even through the least worthy as well as the worthiest of his 
books, it must be said that as a guide to conduct one through 
the mazes of speculation and inquiry there could hardly be 
a poorer one than Carlyle. His place is that of a stimulator 
to thought, rather than a leader of it. He has taught us 
multa, not multum,—very many things, but not much.” 
(16mo, paper, pp. 201. Price, 30 cents.) 

Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870-1871. Authorized 
translation, from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.—This work has become 
very famous in Germany, and Dr. Busch has been called the 
German Boswell. The public of American readers is 
indebted to the Messrs. Scribner for issuing it so promptly in 
English, and for the handsome library form in which it is 
presented. Such full reminiscences of one of the greatest of 
modern statesmen are of present interest to the general 
reader and to the student of contemporary history; and 
every one who notes the perishable character of biographical 
materials must rejoice that so large a body of facts about Bis- 
marck has been permanently preserved. (12mo, cloth, pp. 
xi, 364; iii, 347. Price, $4.00.) 


Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M. P. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Mr. 
Gladstone has all his life written much for the magazines 
and reviews, but his contributions within the past few years 


in “comparative religion.” (Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi, 382. 
Price, $2.50.) saa 


Our Life-Day. Thoughts on John 9:4. By Adolph 
Saphir, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.— 
This volume consists of five sermons delivered last autumn 
to the author’s congregation in Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Notting Hill, England. The subjects are as follows: The 
Earthly Life-Day of the Eternal Son; Five Characteristics 
of Christ’s Life; The Example of Christ in the Light and 
Life of the Spirit; The Unity of our Life, and its Relation 
to Eternity ; and The Six Ages of Man. They are written 
in the even and quiet style familiar to readers of Dr. Saphir’s 
previous works, and constantly present to view the person 
and character of Christ. (16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 168. Price, 
$1.00.) 

Addresses and Sermons, Delivered during a Visit to the 
United States and Canada, in 1878. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley. New York: Macmillan & Co.—This neat volume 
contains all the sermons, addresses, and responses delivered 
by Dean Stanley during his recent visit to this country. It 
has a higher value to the English scholar’s American friends 
than that of a mere memento; for it contains examples of 
his most finished pulpit style, and also clear statements of 
those liberal principles of Christian fellowship which he has 
so long maintained. The interest of the volume is much 
increased by the insertion of a recent photographic portrait. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 255. Price, $1.00.) 

The Progressive Glee and Chorus Book. By George B. 
Loomis. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.— 
Mr. Loomis’s volume is designed for use in singing-schools, 
glee-clubs, and advanced public schools. Its pages represent, 
in one way or another, a considerable number of contem- 
porary and eighteenth century composers. As a whole, 
however, we are unable to commend it. Many of the selec- 
tions do not adequately represent the authors, nor the works 
from which they are taken; and the adaptations are not 
always happy. It is difficult to “adapt” a standard passage 
in music. (4to, paper, pp. 256.) 

Young Folks’ History of England. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.—This is an admirable book for 
young students of English history. The writer’s pleasant, 
story-telling style makes the work attractive, and the profuse 
illustrations bring the various scenes clearly before the mind. 
The questions for examination are arranged under the chapter 
headings at the back, and thus do not interfere with the sym- 
metry and connection of the story. (16mo, cloth, pp. 415. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Fairy Tales. By John Thackray Bunce. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co,—The matter contained in this volume is 
instructive and entertaining. Mr. Bunce shows how the 
popular fairy tales of many nations sprang from the same 
source, and grew out of the first mythological interpretations 
of nature. The manner in which the story is told is some- 
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what harsh, as far as mere literary merit is 
concerned, (16mo, paper, pp. 172. Price, 25 
cents.) 

M. Tullii Oiceronis De Natura Deorwm: 
ejusdem, De Divinatione : ejusdem, De Fato. 
Novi Eboraci: apud Harperos Fratres.— 
These three most interesting and valuable 
treatises of Cicero are a worthy continuation 
of Harper’s series of handy Greek and Latin 
Texts, which already include theDe Senectute, 
De Amicitia, De Offciis, and Tusculane Dispu- 
tationes. The text is that of Reinhold Klotz 
which stands in need of no recommendation 
here. The paper and typography are excel- 
lent; the latter particularly attractive. Aside 
from any special mention of this beautiful 
edition, it is well to call the attention of stu- 
dents of natural theology to the better parts of 
the De Natura Deorwm. The treatises on 
Divination and Fate, though fragmentary, 
are also among the things too often—and 
unaccountably—neglected by the student, the 
divine, and the philosopher. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. 271. Price, 65 cents.) 

The Maid of Stralsund, By J. B. de Liefde. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.—Mr. de 
Liefde here presents a romance connected 
with one of the many sieges of the Thirty 
Years’ War, in which delineations of charac- 
ter are presented against an historical back- 
ground, The story is full of thrilling inci- 
dents, as every such tale of this great Prot- 
estant struggle must be. (12mo, cloth, pp. 
333. Price, $1.00.) 





All Things Pertaining to Life. By the Rev. 
Charles T. Anderson. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—This modest volume con- 
sists of a good methodical exposition of the 
Christian graces named in 2 Peter 1: 5-7. 
As a sample of its contents we would recom- 
mend to readers the strong and wise chap- 
ter on temperance. The book is handsomely 
printed. (12mo, cloth, pp. 126. Price, 
$1.00.) 





Shakespeare's Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. 
Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is the twelfth issue of an edition of 
Shakespeare repeatedly commended by us, 
as suited for school use by its clear type, 
common-sense notes, and helpful introduc- 
tions. (Sq. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 222. 
Price, 70 cents.) 





Book-buyers ought to thank Harper & 
Brothers for reprinting in their Franklin 
Square Library, at the price of ten cents, De 
Foe's Journal of the Great Plague in London 
—one of the cleverest pieces of verisimili- 
tude that English literature has to show. Its 
appearance at the same time with the new life 
of De Foe, in the English Men of Letters 
series, also published by the Harpers, is spe- 
cially convenient. 


E. P. Dutton & Co, have published in a 
handsome pamphlet, with purple-ruled pages, 
a memorial sermon lately preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Quintard, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Tennessee, in memory of the late 
Rey. C. C. Parsons, who died at his post in 
Memphis during the yellow-fever epidemic of 
last summer. In the sermon Bishop Quintard 
notes the fact that the Confederate and Federal 
artillery at the battle of Perryville, Ken- 
tucky, which he witnessed, were commanded 
respectively by Captain W. W. Carnes and 
Colonel C. C. Parsons. The former was the 
first man confirmed by Bishop Quintard, and 
the latter he afterwards ordained to the diac- 
onate and priesthood. 

The contents of the March number of The 
New Englander (New Haven: W. L Kings- 
ley) are as follows: Business Ethics, Past 
und Present, by Professor J. B. Clark; The 
Ministry to the Poor, by the Rev. John C. 
Collins; Female Education and Authors in 
China, by Professor 8. Wells Williams; The 
Latest Utterance on the Doctrine of Extinc- 
tion [the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington’s “ Con- 
ditional Immortality], by the Rev. Amos 8, 


Chesebrough; English Factory Legislation, 
by Professor Johnson T. Platt; Our New Eng- 
land Thanksgiving, Historically Considered, 
by the Rev. Dr. I. N. Tarbox; Reducing 
Wages to Maintain Rate of Profit, by John 
E. Curran. There are more book notices 
than usual, occupying thirty-six pages. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. 
Founded on _ ag s Commentary. Abridged 
and edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A. Vol. I. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. vil, 461. New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 
Price, $2.75. 


In Memoriam: The Rey. Charles Carroll Parsons. 
A sermon by the Right Rev. Charles Todd Quintard, 
D.D. Sm, 4to, paper, pp. 3. The same. Price, 2% 
cents, 


All Things Pertaining to Life: illastration of 
2 Peter 1: 57. By the Rev. Charles T. Anderson. 
iene, cloth, pp. 126. Philadelph.a: J. B. Lippincott 


Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-1878. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. eames, M.P. Vol. I.: The Throne and the 
Prince Consort; the Cabinet, and Constitution. Vol. 
Il.: Personal and Literary. Sq. 16mo, cloth, pp. *ii, 
248; ix, 363. New York: 

Price of each, $1.00. 


The Roman Empire of the Gore. Suey * Of, wir 
Age of the Antonines. By W. W A. With 
maps. pots of Ancient nue) 16mo, cloth, 
pp. xiv, 226. Thesame. Price, $1.00. 


Is the Wave-Theory a Scientific Fallacy? Whlford’s 
“Evolution of Sound” assailed by a professor of 
physical scien’e; ree Pt by = author. 8Vvo, paper, 
pp. 16. New York: all & 


A yreaiie on the Horse and his agape os “ B. J. 
Kendall, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo, paper, 89. 
Knosburgh Falls, Vermont: Pablished by the Au: 
thor. Price, 25 cents 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Song Treasury; songs end music for Bunday- 
schools, praise and i ki meetings, church choirs, 
and the home circle. . Kurzenknabe, Ob- 
te Ren _ boards, pp. ire. Vor. Pa.: Crider & 


The Endless Fature of the Human Race. 
a friend. By C.8. Henry, D.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Fairy Tales; their origin and meaning. B 
Thackray Bunce. (Appletons’ New Handy 
Series.) 16mo, paper, pp. 172. The same. 
cents. 


A letter to 
12mo, cloth, pp. 75. 


John 
yolume 
Price, 25 


Thomas Carlyle; his life, his books, his theories. By 

Alfred H. Guernsey. (Appletons’ New Handy 

coe” Series.) 16mo, paper, pp. 201. The same. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Lectures on Preaching, delivered before the Theo- 


logical Department of Yale College. By Matthew 
Simpson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 336. New York; 
Nelson & Phillips. Price, $i 50. 

Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870-1871. 
Authorized translation from the German of Dr. 
Moritz Busch. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, pp, xi, 364; ili, 
p+ New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 

00. 


Dora Kemper; or, How the Bitter was made Sweet. 
By Mrs. Emily Hartley. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
- 361. Philadelphia: American Sunday School 
niona, 


Records of the “ Do-Without Society. By Mrs. 
Emily Hartley. Illustrated. i6mo, ston pp. 272. 
The same, 


be ~ Fatal Inheritance. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. Illus- 
rated, 16mo, cloth, pp. 268. The same. 


Stories from Herodotus, and the Seventh Book of the 

ne: With Hoth, py notes by Robert P. Keep, 

Ph.D. 18mo, clot pp. viii, 338 New York: 
Harper & Brothers 


English Literature Primer: Modern Period By 
Eugene Lawrence. (Harper’s Half-Hour Series.) 
S210, paper, pp. 133. Thesame. Price, 25 cents. 


She Stoops to Conquer; and The Good- yee Man. 


Comedies. By liver Goldsmith. Geer s Half- 
Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. a same. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Modern France. By George M. Towle. (Harper's 
Hall-Hour Series.) 32mo0, paper, pp. 14. The 


same, Price, 25 cents. 


John; or, Our Chinese Relations. By Thomas W. 
Knox. (Harper’s Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, 
pp. 121. Thesame. Price, 20 cents. 


Within the Precincts. A Novel. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
The same. Price, 15 cents. 


Allor Nothing. A Novel. By Mrs. F. Cashel Hoey. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 67. 
The same. Price, 15 cents. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
d4to, (sewed, pp. 83. 


Journal of the Plague in London. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
The same. rice, 10 cents. 


By William Minto. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 


By Daniel Defoe. 
d4to, sewed, pp. 44 


Daniel Defoe. 
Letters. ) 
75 cents, 


(English Men of 
167. The same. Price, 


The Mystery of Life, and Other Papers. By Theophi- 
lus Parsons. i6mo, cloth, pp. 328. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


NEW MUSIC. 


Love Divine. Sacred quartette. By H. Clarence fage. 
New York: R. A. Saalfield. Price, 40 cents. 


The Xverlasting Hil's. Sacred quartette. By H. 
Clarence Sage. The same. Price, 40 cents. 


JustasI Am. Sacred quartette. By Francis J. Bar- 
rett. Thesame. Price, 40 cents. 


Burnished and me tek are my Arms. Words by Henry 


wrest music by Edmond Reyloff. The same. Price, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation o/ 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,750 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. Uniform advertising 
rate for ordinary advertisements 15 cents per 
agate line for each and every insertion. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL. 

Among the few Life Insurance Compa- 
nies worthy of high commendation is the 
old Connecticut Mutual. Even the sever- 
est critics of Life Insurance have a good 
word for this well-managed company. In 





its issue of February 22, The Boston Daily 





Advertiser says of it: This model life 
insurance company issues to-day its thirty- 
third annual statement, and, as is usual in 
the matter of its regularly published 
reports, shows advantages gained in the 
right direction. It has increased its 
amount of assets, lessened its ratio of ex- 
pense, increased the amount of payment to 
policy-holders, and lessened the amount of 
interest accrued. Against the item, “net 
premiums in course of collection,” it writes 
as in the report of last year, “none.” Its 
economical administration is shown in the 
low ratio of expense of management to 
receipts, 6.57 per cent. . . . The Connecti- 
cut Mutual begins its thirty-fourth year 
in the absolute possession of what makes 
a life company entitled to the foremost 
rank in business institutions. The infor- 
mation, the ability, the truthfulness, the 
economy of its management have been 
illustrated in the years past, and never 
more so than in that just closed. The 
course marked out by its direction is 
emphatically the same that has ever been 
pursued, and entitles it to the highest con- 
fidence on the part of all who would deal 
for future benefit with a first-class life 
insurance company. 

“The Prayer Meeting and its Improve- 
ment.” Third edition. Price, $1.25. 
W. G. Holmes, publisher, Chicago. Send 
for it. 


FREE.—The Labor of Love and Food 
for the Lambs to any Sunday-school 
superintendent THREE MONTHS. Send 
your name to the publisher, Edwin A. 
Wilson, Springfield, Illinois. 


An Article of True Merit.—“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are the most popular 
article in this country or Europe for Throat 
Diseases and Coughs, and this popularity 
is based upon real merit. 25c. a box. 


“The Prayer Meeting and its Improve- 
ment,” by Rev. Lewis O. Thompson. Price, 
$1.25. Fourth edition. Ask your bookseller 
for it, or send price to the publisher, W. G. 
Holmes, Chicago, and have it forwarded by 
mail. 


Attention is called to the announcement, 
in our advertising columns, of a Grand 
Summer European Tour, organized and to 
be personally conducted by Dr. Eben 
Tourjée of Boston. It will be remembered 
that last year he organized and successfully 
carried through Europe the largest party 
that has ever left America. The party for 
this year promises to be full much sooner 
than last, when over 100 late applicants 
were disappointed. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
KANTNER’S Book : eto. = x 


Chestnut Street, Philad ‘aig 1.00, & Walker, 


WILBOR’s Cop LIVER Om a AND “Lime. Liuu.—The t 
popularity of this safe and efficacious poqpenet on is 
alone attributable to its intrinsic worth. the cure 
of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping 
Cough, Scrofulous Humors, and all Consumptive 
Symptoms, it has no superior, if equal. Let no one 
neglect the conty symptoms of disease, when an agent 
is at hand whicn will care all complaints of the Chest, 
Lungs, or Throat. Manufactured only by A. B. Wi- 
bor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 





Over 
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ER PHILADELPHIA NORMAL L CLASS m 
Monday evening at8 o'clock, in the , A. ~ 
iRoom of the Presbyterian poare of Publication, 
Chestnut Street. Loner, Rev. J. A. Worden. All 
superintendents, officers, and teachers, and those ex- 
pecting to be teachers are welcomed. 


Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington,N J. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway,N.Y. 
li Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. , 

Read the NEW YORK SUN. ‘3 
Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 

Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. ei 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 





Collins’ Paragraph Testament. 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
USE WALTER BAKER & =o. Ss CHOCOLATE. — 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York 

3 } Fancy Cards, Chromo, Snowflake, “&e., no 2 alike 

with name,l0cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
Bi pEcetemes, Snowflake,Chromo, Motto,Cards, n 

in gold and jet,1l0c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct CL 
Dy fk Cards, Chromo, Motto, Snowflak: 

with name and case l0c.H.M.Smith clinionvc 
ou ore saw, with 


25 oe he Fret re Guo. L. (Oo., Nassau. N.Y 
Gold-Border, &c., no 2 Fctike 1c. orm 


50 Gazome, Gas 0c. Dime Card Co., Nassau, N. Y 





REMARKABLE SALE OF 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


This edition of SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY for 
April is 92,000 copies, which it is ex will 
be exhausted within tendays. There have been 
already three editions of the ‘January, and two 
of the Wobrocry SCRIBNER. 


The April number, an’ issue of unusual 
popular interest, contains three striking bio- 
phical and anecdotical sketches : — John 
ricsson, the Engineer, the best and only 
full account of the great inventor ever ub- 
lished ; ** Henry Bergh, and His Wor 
the life- -history of the man who has built up the 
society for the relief of dumb animals; and 
** Actors and Actresses of New York,” 
with pictures of many of the principal ones in 
character. All of these are fully illustrated. 
There is also a brief paper on **H. M. 8S. 
Pinafore for Amateurs,’’ with scenes on 
the deck of that popular ship, as seen at the 
Standard Theatre, New York. Price, 35 cents. 
For sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR APRIL. 


“St. NiIcHOLAS, the best of all children’s 
magazines.”—Recent issue of LONDON SPEC- 
TATOR. 


The famous author of “ Tom Brown’s School 


Days at Rugb 
a Hughes, 


contributes a capital story of boy life to the 
April St. NicHoLas. OLIVE THORNE tells of 
a training-school for “ Little House-servants ” 
in New York, of great interest to the girls. 
SusAN Coolie, FRANK R,. STOCKTON, 
HORACE E, ScupDER, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, CELIA THAXTER, Lucy LArcom, 
and MARY MapEs DopGE are among the other 
contributors to this unusually brilliant number 
of a choice magazine. 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


UNIVERSAL DEMAND ! " ‘TREMENDOUS SALES! 
THE MASQUE TORN. OEE:. 


Latest, Best, and Most Popular, 


Contains fo: chapters, written in Dr. Talmage’s 
strongest descriptive powers,—speaking with graceful 
images and illustrative anecdotes, and are his best ef- 
forts in his earnest, aggressive warfare upon the “Foes 
of Society.” One | octavo vol. ———— 12 illustra- 
tions. ce $2.00 terms to Address, 


_ EVANS &CO., 76 East 9th Street, New York. 


ANTED.—A man of good business abilities, who 
is competent to go to pm ee Ohio, and take 
charge of that State, ond South Indiana and K 
tucky, for m * Object Teaching Bible.’”’ He must be 
able to hire, train and o_- agents successfully, also 
&@ man of great energy and voy ++ ges I will guar- 
antee such a man from $1000 to $2500 a year for five (5 
i. Must be able te oe security for goods, ap 
rst-c'ass references as to character. Give age, expe- 
rience in full, and guarantee wanted. Send this adver- 


ment. 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


cteheoncey” LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 


JERUSALEM. Seestosee vious, ier. 8. Teachers, 
Catalogue, 8cta. A.O. Varr fan Lennep, Montclair, N. J. 
Maplewood Institute * Yours Ladies, Pitts- 


—_, Mass. Spring term 
opens April 2. 2 Cav. Spear & RE. Avery, ncipals, 
LOCUTIONARY PUBLICATIONS. Great Vari- 

ety. Grand Shakspearean Premium. Send for cir- 
. J. W. Shoemaker & Co., 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 

















“CRANBERRY PLANTS. 


In variety by mail. New varieties, ripen early, and 
prolific bearers. Send for circular giving mode of cul- 
ture, soil, price, etc. F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Ct. 


FRAMES & CHROMOS. 


Being the pubiishers of more popular and choice 
Chromos than any house in America, we would call 
the a of Agents and Dealers to our ——— 
hmm! of subjects in 15x21, 19x27, 22x30, 24x30, 24x 

also, 534x734 Sheet Chromos, 9x11 and 8x10 Mounted 
Chromos, Floral, Reward, Motto, and Business Cards, 
84¢x21 Chromo Mottoes and Panels; also, Crayons, 
Engravings, and Picture Frames of all kinds. Our 
Chromos and Frames are so good and so cheap, that 
dealers and agents can make money faster by their 
sale than at any other line of business. Send for cata- 
logues. HAM » ats ne, 63 Essex 
and 2 Chauncey Sts., Boson. 


AUTOGRAPHS, ss ies es 


: _¢ A. Raymond, Denver, Col. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


We have just issued another new Descriptive Price- 
List, including many new and beautiful designs. 

Price-Lists sent free to any address 

Or, send 10 cents for sample package No. 1, contain- 

samples of cards and tickets. 

“— send 25 cents for sample pack 
ing samples 
reward 


over 200 duplicate 
ae of celebrated men 
and women to exchange with 
other collectors. Send = 


age No. 2, contain- 
from 25 different packages of beautiful 


F. H. REVELL, 


Sunday-School Emporium, 
148 and 150 Madison Street, Chicago. 


was TED—Agents everywhere to sell 

Shorey’s patent shoe buttons and panta- 

loons buttons with screw fastenings; sample 

box (either kind) sent by mail for 2 cents. 

8. W. SHOREY, 88 Purchase Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





PriN 





AND ANT 9S 


Mother, if _ to nurse your babe, place it at once 
on er kt Manufactured by WOOLRICH & 
er, Mass. 





HA . FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 13 TIME. HOLDER FITS 
ANY PEN, We to 86 Stamp. Ciroulare, HLA WK ES, @ NASSA U 8st... me 


ir 
Jee pens 2 evelvey or stationary, Blackboard, 
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SACRED CLASSICS. 


Works of N. Adams, D.D. 


2 vols., in uniform binding, $12.00. 

FRIENDS OF CHRIST (The). 

“A volume that will live and not die, and as long as 
it lives will nourish and develop the germs of piety.” 

A FRIEND 

nion volume to “ The uaa of Christ.” 
cont INION SABBATH (T 
“It is impossible for us to § -~ A in terms of too 

earnest commendation of this beautiful volume.” 
Ob. 


N.Y. server. 
AGNES; OR, THE LITTLE KEY; 
Parents Instructed and Comforted, 

“ We believe it will go down the ages in company 
with Bunyan’ s Pilgrim, ye A Taylor's Holy Living, 

and Baxter’s Saint's Rest.””—Congregationalist. 
CATHARINE. 
The memorial of a daughter nineteen years of age. 
Of world-wide re roa with bereaved families. 
ban IN THE CELL (The); The Way ofSaivation 
xplained to a Prisoner Awaiting Execution. 
“Of all recent books designed to set forth the truth 
« the Gos} ovfou in order to awaken men and guide them 
to the Sa r, we know of none so good on the whole 


or, Bereaved 


as this.”— ionalist. 
UNDER TH IZZEN MAST: A Voyage Round 
the World. 


An entertaining chronicle of nineteen months at 
sea or in forei ape, with original poems, etc. 

AT EVEN-TID Discourses last preached by Dr. 
ADAMS, . to by request of ministers in 
C harleston, 8. C. 

*I have for moar? years recommended your sermons 
to my classes as illustrating a department of that lit- 
erature which few sermons in the language illustrate 
as well. I often direct them to your two volumes of 
sermons, and wish they were twenty.”— Prof. Austin 
Pheips, Andover Theol. Sem. 

BROADCAST. A collection of choice original 
thoughts on various topics. 

“*Seed-grain.” 

ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. The Scripture  Argu- 

— for, aan Reasonabileness of, Future Endless 


BERYHA. 4 "AND HER BAPTISM. A standard popu- 
lar treatise on the subject of Infant Baptism 

WALKS TO EMMAUS. First Series. Jan 
mine’ & Two discourses for each Sabbath in he 
Year,—for Vacant Pulpits, the Sick-room, fa the 
Private Library. Selected from the entire ‘mini 
of Dr. ADAMS, and edited by his son, Rev. W. 


ADAMS. 
All the above works by the late Rev. NEHEMIAH 
ADAMS, D.D., taste-fully bound in uniform style. 


12mo, $12 the set, or single volumes $1 each, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Little Pillows; 
Or, Good-night Thoughts for the Little Ones. 
FRANCES KIDLEY HAVERGAL. New Edition. 
Thousand. Paper, Mcts. Cloth............... 35 cts. 
Morning Bells ; 


Or, Waking Though 
FRANCES RIDLEY 


Hymns for Little Children. 


By Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. From the 278th 
thousand of the English Edition. Paper, oom 
cts. 











oe = Little Com, By 





GOER. .nccessecenccees a 


Lyra Innocentium. 
Thoughts in Verse on Christian Children, Their 
Ways and Their Privileges. By the Rev. Jonn 


KEBLE, Author of a Christian Year,” etc. 
Uloth, flexible, 226 pages..................-..- 2 cts. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, Sil ° 


NEw YORK. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, edited 
by the Rev. Edwin W. Rice, has Explana- 
tions on the International Lessons, by Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., of New York; Lesson 
Talks for Infant-class teachers by Mrs. Alice 
W. Knox, author of the Primary Teachers’ 
Manual; Light on the Lessons from Bible 
Lands, by Prof. Geo. E. Post, M. D., of Beirut, 
Syria, and other helps for teachers,—with in- 
structions for teaching each lesson, by the 
editor. 

The April number has special articles from 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., on the Book of Esther; 
Rev. W. F. Crafts, on Job; Rev. J. Monro 
Gibson, D.D., on Bible Perspective ; an inter- 
esting paper on Sunday-school hymns of the 
last century; and the usual variety of edi- 
torial items, Sunday-school news, and sketches 
of pioneer work. “Shushan the Palace” is 

described, and illustrated by a well-executed 
engraving of an Assyrian palace restored, after 
Fergusson. 

By mail, 5 cents; 60 re per year; in 

clubs, 55 cents, postage paid. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 10 Bible House, 
New York; 73 Randolph Street, Chicago; 
207 North Sixth St., St. Louis. 


READ THESE BOOKS. 


ie = 
THE JILT. By Charles Reade,. 

LEILA, OR THE SIRGEOF GRANADA. . By Bulwer. “ibe, 
THE NEW PAULAND VIRGINIA. By Mallock.10c 
THE reozEr - By Wilkie Collins........ 12c. 
LADY HESTER. Charlotte M. Yonge........12c. 
THE NEW REPUBI Ic. By W. H. ock Qe, 
THE FALSE ONE. By Mrs. Jameson... 10c. 
THE AVENGER. By Thos. De Quincey. 10c. 
THE PROFESSOR. By Charlotte Bronte......_. 5c. 

All crown 8vo, heavy paper covers. For sale by all 
booksellers, or sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


y H, ae blisher, 
GEO. W. FITC a 










Bt. Rochester, N. ¥. 


@ET A BINDER , FOR YOUR PAPER. 








How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS ouT AND MAIL IT. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


Pest Office. c.cvecccses sescarves provdaboossectest a 


County. ...csceroscscsscsvccscosscere Gevkseeseeus eerbeseseed 


State 


COP eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeoeetereee COO meee eee eee eee e ees eeeeeees 


eee erereeee COO eee eee eee er eeeeeeeseneee eo eee rereeeeee 


eeeeneee UPC errr rer TT TT tree rere TTT Terr eey 


WEM PLE & KRONHEIM, 


ART PUBLISHERS, 


___ J.C. MIDDLETON, Manager. 
Salesroom, 79 White St. Factory, 536,538, and 540 Peari St., New York. 


We are able to offer to the Trade FLORAL 
for EASTER, ee ADVERTISIN 
ty of the most attractive 


TLL ATEP and atta - ioe. CARDS in 
G CARDS, and other purposes, 


varieties, 
e make a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL REWARD CARDS, 


# prices which offer 


for Tn FENIBE an of theirs 


Wise wt and Stationers’ 
our goods 


inducements to Superintendents and Teachers, and they are recommended to apply 
are equal to the FINEST IMPORTED, and lower in price than 


Ty 
Pn introd ca caer shies faeces aimee a 


Christian Workers 


I orrer Two DOLLARS’ WORTH OF VALU- 
ABLE MATERIAL FOR ONE DOLLAR. The 
list is as follows : 


Three Hundred Anecdotes and Illustrations, Five 
Hundred Bible Readings, One Hundred and Ninety 
Important Texts for Christian Workers, Twelve Bible 
en Indicators, Ten Interesting yy ed a 


v. George F. Pentecost, Rev. c. Need 
as Jane D. Chaplin, and others, Sete? s Revised 


Addresses, and How to Study the Bible. 
EBEN. SHUTE, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A SPECIAL OFFER! 


To Sunday-schools loo for the best 
scholars’ helps on the International Lessons, 
Part XI. of THE SCHOLARS’ HAND- 
BOOK by Rev. Edwin W. Rice, having 
the lessons for the first six months of 1879, 
will be furnished for use during the secon 
= on trial, or for introduction, at 

cents a copy. "Only 30 cents for a class 
of six scholars ! 

Those who order at once will have the 
benefit of the March lessons. Address 


American Sunday School Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philad’a; 10 Bible House, 
New York; 73 dolph St., Chicago; 207 
North Sixth St., St. Louis, 





“Improved t 


Enlarged! 





The Berean (Juarterly 


FOR 1879, 
SECOND QUARTER, 














our varieties, and shall produce many noveities 
For 50c. Given Awa ay 
You Toevery reader of this paper. 


Young Folks’ Worid of Boston, Mass. 
is an elegant 8 page, 32 column illus- 
trated paper, ful! of pure, interestin 
and instructive reading matter for old 
and young. L£st 4 years. The price is 
only 50cts. per year, To ALL who send us 50c. 
we will send the paper onB YEAR and a hand- 
somely bound Pocket Dictionary, FREE 
It gives 30,000 definitions and 250 illustrations. Thé 
= or Dictionary is cheap at 50cts,, but we give the two 
or the 9g of one, in order to introduce our paper into 
ew fle Don’t send postage stamps if 72> = 5 ee it 
ut get a friend to send with you and sen 
This is an honest offer, and satisfaction Eh... 3, im 
money returned. Mention this pape r, and send now as 
this appears but once. Samples o epee 5cts. Address, 
Young F Folks’ World, Box 5341, Boston, Mass. 





A real B inital. Issued in English and German. 
The best thing of the kind ever issued. If you have 
not ance 5 do not fail to send ten cents for a sample 
WE. se hree dollars a year; one dollar per quarter. 

SCHNEIDER, eveland, Ohio. 


GLOUCESTEE, Mass., February 6, 1879. 


Eben. Shute, 
KAR SIR: We have used ur Time 
ae oy for two years, a “pelieve it 
popey be the surest, and best method now in 
pt ty is no danger of giving out a book twice to 
the same scholar unless it is specially desired, and 
with one assistant our librarian says, 


\ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
| H  BRARY BOOKS 
| GAN BE CHARCEE 
MS | 1 PL nf t= 


Yours —, 












H. HIGGINS, Supt. of 8. 8. 


The price of this Record is only one dollar and fifty 
cents. EBEN. SHUTE, Publisher, 52 Bromfield Si 
Boston. 


“BLACKBOARD CRAYON: 
PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE 50¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID, 
SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


ty, PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 
PROVIDENCE,R.! 








‘JUST OUT! 
NEW CONCERT EXERCISES. 


The Bow in the Cloud. Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of the Bible. Flowers. Anniversary. The 
Twelve Foundations of the Heavenly City 

Price, 5 cents each. Set ot five mailed, v est-gaid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


SCRIPTURE PICTURES. 


We have importea the finest lot of Scripture Pic- 
tures ever introduced here. Printed in colors, beauti- 
fully executed after originals painted by Paul Handler. 
Just the thing for Sunday-school Rewards. 48 different 
en 24 on Old Testament and 240n New Testament, 
mounted in mats, size 654x444 inches; put upin packs 
of 12, as follows: 

No. a Old Testament, per pack, 50 cents. 


= 2 New * * 50 pe 
“ee “ a7 50 “ 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
We have constantly on hand a full supply of e 
thing needed by Sunday-schools. Prompt attention to 
all orders. ARD & DRUMMOND (successors to 
U. D. Ward), 150 Nassau St.. N. Y. 
P. S.—Will remove to 116 Nassau St., May 1. 
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Summer Excursion to Europe, 


Tourjee’s Second Grand Educational Trip. 


A magnificent oreere Beit to visit England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Holl: gium, Germany (a the 
Rh ine ), Austria and the rol, Switzerland, Rona. 
mount, the Mer de Glace, Mont Blanc, Interlachen, 
the Bernese Oberland, the summit of the Righi, etc.), 
and France. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES, 
Carriage Drives in the Leading Cities—Sight-seeing 
Fees and all Necessary Expeases of the En 
Paid—Concerts, ._——— ate. " ee 

Ocean Railroad “Travel. and Hotel A 


modations ALL FIRST-cLass. A TOUROF 65 
COSTING ONLY $400. “pays 


The number of excursionists is limited. 


An extended tour in egies and Southern Italy, 
visiti Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeti. Mount Vesuvius, Pisa, Genoa, 
Milan, om the beautiful region of the Italian Lakes, 
occupying 80 days, only $100 additional. 


EARLY REGISTRATION IMPORTANT. 
Address, for Circulars and other information, 


E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


VACATION EIR p ae a 
PARTY TO Third Year. 


Send for book, “ Two Months wn Europe,” and circular 
of SUMMER’sS TOUR. Unusual advantages at very 
A new collection ot 
and music writers of 
the day. The collection 
will well repay exami- 
nation. Price, $30 per 

PUBLISHED BY 

Arms, OSH k Million for stam 3. 
D 


reasonable rates. 0. R. BURCHARD, 
devotional hymns, with 
hundred. Specimen 
F. A. NORTH & CO. 

ey 
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SA new Sabba b-School | usi 

|“ 7. H. TENNEY an aries” 

Sit un — meritorious 160 New|2 
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State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
appropriate and noble 
music by the best word 

. jcopies by mail, 30 cents. 

TR UM Ph Specimen pages gratis. 
___'1808 Chestnut St., Phila. 

pT yy y the best authors. — 
nee Say for sample copy and @ 

Address a 


ayton, Va. | 


Wonder 


It contains 12 sheets Letter Paper, 12 Envelopes, 1 Pen 
Holder, 3 Pens, 1 Lead Pencil, 10 Komik Kerds, 85 Patterns 
for fauc y work. 36 Bon Bon Mottoes, 50 Fancy Ornaments, 
1 Game Age Cards, 1 Floral Card, 5 Black Tablets, 2 Book 
Marks, 49 Silhouettes, 5 Animal Cards, 1 Perf. Motto, 3 sheets 
Colored Paper, 130 Embossed Pictures, 1 Birth-day Card, 30 
Scrap Book Pictures. Allin a Pretty Picture Box for 42 cts. 


‘RUEBUS H, KIEFFER & C 











(By Mail to any address 53 cts.) fea Stamps taken. 
531 Pretty, Useful, and Amusing Articles. J. JAY GOULD. 
10 Bromfie id St. Bost ym. 


In ordering goods, or in "making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
Usement in The Sunday School Times. 





Contai hecia. 


other valuable matter, 


1, Engravings, illustrating Places, Institutions, Man- 
ners and Customs referred to in the Lessons. 

2, Acomplete Bible Dictionary for the Quarter’s Lessons. 

3. Word Pictures of the Lessons. 


-4, Supplemental Lessons in Bible History and Chronology, 


& new and valuable feature. 


5, A Review Concert Exercise for a public service of the 
Sunday-school. 


6. Twelve outline Bible Readings. 

7. New Music. 

8. Blanks for a Written Examination. 
Twenty-five cents a year. 
Send seven cents for a specimen number. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


95 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


5000! FREE!! 15000!!! 

Of the little 64 
of Texas, its won eras ~ +- <4 bg rare oy hs 
ments, gy oe any ban stock, gold or silver 


KENT Po free on receipt of 3 cent stamp. C. H 
Publisher Davenport, Iowa. 


Best Sewing Machine in the World. 
Beautiful, 








Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Easy. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 

The great popularity of this machine has induced 
lealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
at other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 
and judge for yourself before purchasing. 

} Every genuine needle is thus stamped. Buy 
Pat, Mar, 19, 1861, no other. Needles, &c., sent by mail. 

Send for IMlustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 arenes N.Y 
1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ieee os & Reading 
RAILROAD Co. 
Season of 1879. 


PICNIC AND EXCURSION GROUNDS 


On 
Germantown and Norristown Branch, 


“GLEN PRINCETON,” near Latayette Station, Nor- 
ristown Branch. 

The most romantic and picturesque ground near 
Philadelphia. Good Boming and Fishing. Twenty 
(20) trains each way daily. 

w-school Rates: 100 to 2749, 20c.; 250 to 499, 16c. ; 

500 and vver, Lic. 

“ EDGEWOOD,” near Walnut Lane Station, Chestnut 
Hiil Branch. 

An entirely new ground in an un location 
302 feet above tide water. Base Cricket, and 
Guoanes Grounds. Twenty-one (21) trains each way 

aily 

Sunday-school Rates: 100 to 249, 25c.; 250 to 499, Qe. ; 
500 and ever, Lic. 

For trains and engagements apply to 


L. A. SWEIGARD, 
Sup’t G. &. N. Branch, 900 Green St. 
Cc. G. HANOOCKE, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





PaaS Sto 36 NS  » - + = §2 15 each. 
“15t029 “ -- 190 * 
Gate at qed, - PR ey, . eee 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage. 
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THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
i. 52 Sug ms one pan aya Si? $ .60. 
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THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 i aaa three months, 


100 pr os 
Less than 1 00 copies at 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


the same rates. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hire Insurance 
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I POORER A 2 aN 
JOUN DEV EREUX, PRKsipent. 
WwM. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN. L. ‘THOSOMN, Ass’t Secretary. 


‘THE PENN MUTUAL - 
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ASSETS ACCUMULATED, 
THE PENN is: is a purely satan © the met Ae ite 
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: “MAGIC LANTERNS. 





And STEREOPTICONS, all 
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iness for a man with small A'so 10 
LANTERS for CHURCH and SUNDAY-SCHOOL Entertain- 
ments and io Amusement. te pes page catalogue 
free. McALLISTER, M’/'9 Optician 49 Nassau &t., N. ¥. 
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C. C.F MILLIGAN, 7 PLCS: St., PI "Philad’a, 2. 


Privee ¢ Greatly Reduced: 


Ih ordering assis or in didie. inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you willoblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new collection of Songs adapted to 
the present phase of Temperance 
Work,Sunday-schools,Prayer- 
Meetings and the Home 


. 
Circle. 
BY J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 








*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and 
arranged in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Books. Besides the large supply of new pieces, many 
with instrumental accompaniment, the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


Price, 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by express. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


8065 Broadway, N. Y. 


1879 IN PRESS. 


Cincinnati, O. 
ASA HULL'S 


1879 
Wreath of Praise. 


Will be issued early in April. 
—_— and size, Se pp. Price, 
dozen ; $30 per hundr 


25,000 TO GIVE AWAY 


or ONE COPY for each S. 8. Superintendent who 
will send us his address, with name and location of his 
School, inclosin on CENTS IN STAMPS for mail- 
ing expenses. ddr 

ASA HULL, 


243 Fourth Avenue, ow York Citys 


Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 
Costs only $10 # 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St. | 76 East Ninth St, 


CHIGAGO. | WEW YORK. 


CONOMICAL 





It will be the usual 
cents each ; $3.60 per 
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AVORITE OF TEA SAMPLE 
AVORITE ¢ oF OLAssEa 
—_ Favorite of Congregations. | PAGES 
~ Sample Copy, 50 ct. —|:SCFreet 


R.W. Carroll & Go... Cinci Cincinnati, 0. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


AT LESS THAN COST. Owing to removal we will 
sell our entire stock of Sunday-School Music yoaee at the 
following greatly reduced prices :—SONGS OF GRACE AND 
GLORY, Boards, $20 per 100. ECHOES TROM ZION, 
Boards, SABBATH -8CHOO BELL, IADEM. 
HEAVENLY ‘ECHOES, CHRISTIAN MELODIST, and 
CHORAL HARP—Paper 6 cts., Boards 10 cts. REVIVAL 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, Paper, 4cts., Boards, 6cts. 
DAY SCHOOL BELL, Paper, 12cts., Boards, lb5cts., Post- 
age, ween Rona 2cts., Boards, écts. Sheet Music at lct. < f 
cE WATERS & SONS, 40 East 14th 8t., N. ¥ 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 














MEN, 


the best MUSI 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music,including an 
elementary department on 
“Theory of Music” by J. H:’ 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn’ 
and Music writersintheland. §in- 
gle copy 35c.—&3.60 per dozen—*30, Pr 
100, CRIDER & BROT H ER, 
mh eeetarees YORK, PA. 


For #45 cash. we will ship 0 a any 
i a school, a plain Walnut 


ORGANS, Sessstatzeauces 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
tout" instructors, Gall on OF: Khas M. wo Yours. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparato 
ments, Elective studies. Admits both sexes. 
ous influences. Thorou 


temptations. Best of reli h 
and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and library fees on 
oof a year. Over 1,000 students. Spring term, March 
2. all term, Séptember 3. For circulars ‘address 
J. B. T. Marsh, Sec. , Oberlin, O. 








depait- 
0 saloon 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Under 
the College management. First-class teachers. Ex- 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur- 
passed for healthfulness and religious rel ‘eee 
advantages. Address Professor 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut 
Best advan! 
rmission to 
y School "Times and Rev. 
Street, Philadelphia. For 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 

DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS., 
Fits boys for our best Colleges. tion, $100 a 
year. Board at the School Boarding House, $350 a 


oi For catalogues and information apply to the 
aster, ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. b. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
% UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


hia. 

fore thorough ed: nD, Refers b by 
Tramba i, Editor of The Sun- 

8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 


Supplies — 
form for stamp. Supplies ears th 
Competen: OUT CHARGE. 





CoRaaEe TI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
Best advantages in Lier, Languages 


Pann I DaViDH. MOORE, D.D., President. 


rATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 


, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres, 
‘(2585 Pitustons Instruction 
w Hinngland C 
Hall Bowe. fbee "Tourjee, Bireotor.. “$15, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 


mpre we 
na. Commentary 


THis GREAT WoRK combines in a single volume, 
the Commentaries of JAMIESON, FAUssSET, BRowN, 
Henry, and Scorr entire Text i Bible. 
The plan of the work brings the full Bible the 
Combined Notes at once before the reader, thus cnalting 
him to know instantly the critical meaning of any ay Res: 
sage, as well as its devotional character, pract 
application, etc., etc., vos so much as turning a 
leaf. It contains ove 50,000 PARALLEL PassaGEs 
in full at the side ot the Text. The whole work 














3 ——ee * bee gore with fine engravings, and 
a com ae aes series of ecpeeate and elegant new Maps 
and Plans based ical researches. This 


ont 

grand work will be found th the fullest, most convenient, 
and in every wa F T” Commentary for 
Rrpcion’ wa s and is so ae by the best Re lical 


Scholars, ‘The Sunday School Times says it is “ THE 
EST. ” 

Lilustrated s; en pages (one pase) mailed for 
50 cents in a. hh full infor- 
mation free. anted. “Deen 


A.D. WORTHING ON & CO., ee 
_ Hartford, Co 


AGENTS “WANTED f for | Dr. "March’s New “Book 


FROM DARK T0 DAWN 


In this new volume the Eepeies . Author. of Niexnt 
ScENES IN THE BIBLE ateage wae vivid and thrill- 
ing force the events of th, and adds 

to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the 

Stories ofthe Bible. A Lovey will find this Book with 
Vvings, and rich 

TAberal. Cir- 


rkling tho 
culars J. G McCURDY 200. Phile., Pa. 


bindings, the best 

Rare Books for Agents. 

“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.” 
By Jostam ALLEN’s WIFE. 

“BACK FROM THE MOUTH OF HELL,” 


By a REFORMED INEBRIATE. 
Two of the most powerful booksever written. Their 
reputation and merit make success certain. Address 


for Bus Untoago mag ge PUBLISHING CO., Hart- 
ford 


AGENTS i 


make e quick sales and ‘the best 
iing our New_ Books, 
Lye ey Thoughts on Mother, 


Home, and Heaven,” “Curiosities of the Bible.” 
Moody's Authorized Sermons. Bibles, etc. Bend stetep 
= S fall Ne ee E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


, N.Y. 





Bit G 2A — Wu Ral Ook Wangan ge 
ra) ie 
SPENCER, 112 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Tilustrated) NEW 
WITH NOTES, isa lendia work for agents Nothing 
uke i All want it. Price, eaten Sut 
GOODSPEED & E 00., New vt Yor “= ce 











| CHURCH FURNITURE. 


. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU LLY 
j WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
| VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
j 
j 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
ae Founders, Troy, New York, 
(4 i of Bells. 


8 attenti + 
ntion given 
graeme logues sent free. 





J. &R. ‘LAMB, Church Furniture, 
ON TABLES, PULPITS. ETC 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each 


Send ner Circular, 59) Carmine St.N.Y 

















WORTH REPEATING. 


WHAT WE SHOULD CARE FOR. 


[From the Swedish, in The New England Journal of 
Education.) 
It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or rt 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure ; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much ! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin, and care ; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones and pate are bare ; 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea, 
By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me; 
But whether the angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much! 





GENTLEMANHOOD AS A VOCA- 
TION, 


(From the Springfield Republican.) 


“That ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called,” is the pleading 
ofan apostle. Practical "Christianity ought 
to make every mana gentleman. But as 
it does not, and since a great many tech- 
nical “ Christians” fall so far short of it, 
may not gentlemanhood be a vocation by 
itself? May not one who never has been 
“converted” feel himself distinctly and 
strongly called to be a gentleman, and walk 
worthy of that vocation? “Of course,” it 
will be lightly answered, as if the question 
were intended as a joke. But we put it 
seriously, and contend that nothing is more 
needed just now in American society, from 
top to bottom, next to vital religion, than 
this same thing—the sense of gentleman- 
hood as a vocation. We mean by it some- 
thing more than the merely xsthetic con- 
science which presides over the external 
proprieties and courtesies of life, which 
evolves manners and etiquette, the out- 
ward polish, suavity, air, and bearing. We 
mean the finer grain of character, which 
can take on the polish so different from 
veneer ; the delicate sense of personal honor 
which recoils from any mean thing with a 
thrill of disgust, and which at the same 
time beams from the very center of the 
heart with good-will. A radiant good-will 
combined with a keen sense of honor are 
the twin elements of the gentleman ; and 
when one feels called to express them by 
every tone and look and word and action, 
gentlemanhood becomes to him a vocation. 

There are three things which every man 
who walks worthy of this vocation will not 
do. He will not swear, norlie, norstea], The 
profane mouthing of the names by which 
the Supreme is known he will refrain from, 
out of a fitting reverence if he believes in 
a God, and, if he does not, out of a fitting 
respect for those who do. Every sensible 
man, upon a moment’s reflection, convicts 
himself of vulgarity when he points his 
jests, or emphasizes his passion, or inter- 
jards his trivialitics, with the words which 
are sacred, if any are. Every time he does 
it, he lowers his own moral tone towards 
the lowest depth in which there is nothing 
sacred. Thoughtlessness is the flimsiest of 
all excuses for an oath, for the simple 
reason that it is swallowed in the presence 
of a woman or a clergyman,—which only 
spoils the temporary gentleman by merging 
him into a hypocrite. Ifit be gentlemanly 
to swear at all, why not be invariably out- 
spoken? 

Truthfulness also belongs to gentleman- 
hood, from the root upward and outward 
to the topmost twig and the very veins of 
the leaf. It is illustrated in the tradition- 
ary code, and we believe in the general 
practice, of the educated officers of our 
army and navy. The regular training at 
such institutions as West Pointand Aunapo- 
lis military and naval academies rules out 
lying, prevarication, and petty deception of 
all kinds and under all circumstances. 
Ponies, stolen examination papers, whis- 
pered promptings, coat-sleeve answers to 
blackboard problems, the various wiles 
and stratagems to cheat instructors which 
demoralize college life, and despoil the 
adolescent boyhood of our preparatory 
schools of that ingenuousness which is the 
budding soul of honor, are superseded, if 
we understand the case, in the accepted 
make-up of a gentleman in the naval or 
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military ranks, a keen sense of the 
honor of truth, the indelible disgrace 
of lying to whomsoever, and under whatso- 
ever form or circumstances. It is a very 
significant and important question: What 
hinders the mutual relation of a high- 
minded and clear-eyed gentlemanhood from 
being established between academy and 
college students and their teachers? How 
pitifully shameful the outcroppings of char- 
acter and manners in these almost daily 
rows and suspensions and expulsions, and 
the unnatural and suspicious espionage 
which so commonly puts the youthful stu- 
dent and his teacher in utterly wrong 
relations. Is it a thing impossible to brin 
them face to face under the combined | 
and spontaneous impulses of a delicate sense 
of honor and a mutual -will? 

As to stealing, the nice sense of honor 
would detect and define and expose it 
where it flourishes in a thousand respect- 
able forms, from our civil service and cor- 
poration rings, down ms false labels and 
adulterated goods. Supposing all the 
tricks of trade were mn ow instantly and 
cleanly rooted out, where would trade be? 
It would be regenerated. And a keen sense 
of honor under free trade and good-wiil 
would regenerate it. The trickster and 
speculator in trust funds would not be 
ppologized for as injudicious and unfortu- 
nate in not making his stealing pay, and 
every business failure would be searched 
through and through for its honest or else 
dishonest causes. 





SELF—CONSCIOUSNESS. 


It sometimes happens that the le 
who are afflicted with it mistake ike oe 
symptoms, and miscall their own state. 
They think themselves diffident, timid, 
deplore their want of self- ~ possession even, 
and never dream that the trouble lies in 
their inability to forget themselves. 

“What courage you have!” said one 
young lady toanother. “TI could not have 
crossed this crowded room before all these 
people, as you did just now, under any 
circumstances. ” “Tt did not require an 
courage,” replied her friend, smiling. “It 
never occurred to me that any one would 
notice my movements.” And that is the 
whole secret; it is but a nervous sense of 
our own conspicuousness which makes us 
so keenly alive to the effect of our words 
and acts. If we really believe that we are 
unimportant—if we feel that our fellow- 
creatures have more engrossing subjects of 
contemplation than ourselves—we shall 
hardly 7 likely to suffer from any dread 
of their criticisms. Besides, elt constlone- 
ness destroys independence of thought and 
action. The unfortunates who feel them- 
selves the center of interest and observation 
will be continually adjusting their words 
and - to suit their beholders. 


OR TEN DOLLARS CASH we ) ne insert a seven-line 
advertisement one week in a list of 269 weekly 
newspapers, or four lines in a different list of 337 papers, 
or ten lines two weeks in a Lm med of either cot fo sep- 
arate and distinct lists containing from 70 00 papers 
each, or four lines one week in "ul four or the small 
lists. or one line one week ip all six lists combined, 
being more than 1,000 papers. We also have lists of 
pees by states throughout the United States and 
ada. Send ten cents for our 100- pamphlet. 
Address, Gkorex P. RowEii & Co., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York. 








NEW AND UTIFUL. 
ARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
suit the times—over 500 kinds 
otto Cards— Cards 
timent Cards—Bible Verse 
Oards—and Bynael Cards. 
TEACHERS’ my list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE any address. J. H. BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Franklin 








FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 





iN LATEST STYLESN 
1202 CHESTNUT ST. 





SEND for Catalogue of Sunday-schoo! ‘Booxs and 
Faqs ey lished by the American 8 
Union 1922 Cheatnut Street. Philade!phia. 


BOYS and GIRLS, « you want to earn money 
send 10c., and 3c. stamp for a7 ae 
Mention No. 1, Central ‘Printing Co. St. Louis. 


/\USTKR’S “ BON MARCHE ” "for i alinery & Fas 
C oe 43 N. 8th Street, Phila. Goods sen Car 
VELL'S classified ae cmees a of 8. 8. 
i\supplies free to any address. F. H. Revell. Chicago. 


hila., Pa., &. &. 
(GjAnaioUm = : mes 
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be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C, KENDRICK, D.D. 
PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D. 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
PROF, W. 8. PLUMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 
PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
PRESIDENT I. B. HAYES. 
EX-PRESIDiNT U. 8. GRANT, 
SIR CHARLES REED. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY, 
GEN. 0. O. HOWARD. 





FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors to THe Sunpay Scnoon TrmEs 
during the past three years are named below. 


This list shows something of the 
among the religious papers of the land, 


and the readers of the paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is to 


BISHOP A. C. COXE, D.D. 
BISHOP E. pk SCHWEINITZ, D.D. 
W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
JOHN HALL, D.D. 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D. D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 
Pres. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 
Paes. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D. 
Pres. H. G. WESTON, D.D. 
Pres, G. W. C. LEE, LL.D. 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 
JOSEPH COOK. 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 
EDWARD KIMBALL. 
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—Choicest in| the world—Importers’ prices— 
Largest Comeeny 5 in America—staple article 
—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
lereasing— Agents wanted every where—best 
ducements— don’t waste time—send for 
Circular. Rowe Wells, , 43 Vesey 8t., N.Y., P.O. Box 1287 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a hh BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ong ht | Se aieaienanon Ask for him for it, 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second St.. P iladelphia. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
if-Inking 

LUMBLAN t 
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d0S. WALTON. J08. L. SCOTT. 


WALTON & ScorT, 


CABINET MAKERS. 


2 ee 


150 No. NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(Late of 262 S. Second, and former- 


é ly of 413 Walnut Street.) 
> 


poo IFTER. 
Good News. With this littie jack a boy of 
ten yearscan sa‘ely oil squeaking doors, 
for it will not throw them off their hinges. 
faves time, temper, and nerves. Sent 
prepaid toany address in the United States 
on a 8 yg $1.00. Agents wanted. 
Es, West Winsted, Conn. 


BOOK-CAS ES. 





‘sauvou-udais 














BED-ROOM SUITS. 








T™ Review Chart and Responsive Review | Exercises 
mace in The aes ey AO also pub- 
in leaflet form at 75 cents per hundred copies, 





ap showing the exte 
ram, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, and a 

The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, and Thorough. The 
Type is Plain and Distinct, and the appearance of the page Open and Atheontbes. 


3 CENTS 


Will secure THE a. eee or April, May, and June. 


@ two pages evoted to each lesson, 


nt of the three captivities, a 


ENTS 


Will secure THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER on trial, for 


3 months. Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. co., CHICAGO. ILL. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


= FLOWE 


Largest assortment. Low P 


Guarantee satixfaction. Stock comprises) 
all Sais on rieties, mature Lay = a. Oo 





new Illustrated Hand-Book, sen 
ame escri 


m of each plant, fmith instructions 
- successful cultivation. Do not purchase Plants else- 
where before sending for our new 
All lovers of Rowers should have our 
Every buyer of cheap plants should 
winting new and ¢ sea nt ead send for our 
Book, HOOPES, BROTHER & THOM 
c 








BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


ice FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 
, from $25 to $56; will do the | 
work of a $250 Presses from Send two ten-cent d enclosed in a 
Stamp for catalogue. | letter for a trial Lay or , Srenty_plants 
oA, SSE oS eee 
n e House o r Ma: 0 
‘Established 1847 Bike Agricultural College. BOW KEE 
iiss. 2 Sat ‘is a FERTILI 00., 4 Chatham St Park 





fori, 14 for 
Postpaid. 
R O S E S* house fan's by by 


mail. Ca’ al ~y 
__ Free. J.T. _ J.T. Phillips 4 & Son -West Grove, Chester Uo. 


FARM GRIST “MILLS 
& CORN SHELLERS. 


Every farmer should have them. 
Over 20,000 in use! 


a machine guaranteed to 
fiz: OD Or no pay. Mills, 
12 ; Shellers, ~§ Farmers’ boys 
nted as agents. Send for 
sort tive Circulars to Livin; 
& .. Iron Kpunders, tts: 
burgh, Pa. 









Thdmuahbeed Poultry. 


Premium stock Eggs 
packed for any distance 


Handbook on Breeding 
and Management of Pou'- 
try, Poultry Houses, Dis- 
eases, Vermin, Keeping’ 
Kees. © ete,, atc., with fine 
illustratiams of sixteen 
leading varietyes of Fowls. 
Cut this out 4/1 you want 

to use it. Mention this pa- 
per. @. M. t. JOHNSTON, Bingbamton, N. Y. 








In ordering goods, or in ‘making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 











FROM ADVERTISERS 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 

Have had about two hundred orders for momole 
one tom enn eaten of cur aiealh abvertiosmnen 
Sunday School Times. 


From Brexeetys Publishing Oo., Chicago, Il. 

June 23, ] 

The circulation of our Everybody’s Pa has 
inerensed 450 epee the last tix monthe, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver 
tising medium in this country. 


[From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, 


Pa} 
Allow me to en a School Times as 
@ very valuabl medium. —. returns 
advertisement { tine Fel Book Case b 


tried. I 
stand this, but ¥ know it is bo. 


From. the of All 

‘ Bowlby & Co, Gar Washington N. saad eo 
simple pee that our standi 

odvinieeinnd fe 4 en a hundred folc 


and when we ny on special occa- 
sions We have always ACF 4 immediate and 
profitable returns. 


(spouse, Se, & Co., Manufacturers ot Confec- 
tionery, Philadel phia.—January 7, 1878.] 
After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
ey that no r pe brought us so good 
Sunday il Times, An advertise- 
ment jnemt fuageted in ite a re brought us cash orders 
from the larger share the states in the Union. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 


15, 1877.] 
Itisa 

in Whe Sun mal School Times has been the most 
Lang K ever done, without excep- 

tion. the issue containing my first 
v i ee letters satisfied me I had 
feund a medium ofthe greatest value. [ am glad to 
notice that g —_— ee which 
are in to deceive —* can - 
biy be made good, and { eve the value of your 
medium and good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


From Mince Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
t # East l4th Street, New York.—Feb- 


me to inform you that my adver- 


ruary Sat 

We take saying that as an advertising 
medt ® plerare tn The Sunday School Times one 
of the we use. 
[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877. ] 

I have been much gratified ae the success attend- 


ing my advertisement in ‘The Sunday School Times, 
myself 
he range of 


Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
mey for oe and Teachers, 30 Union 
ew bee oe 


ners A 


with the returns from my 
C) a—_ School Times that T 


in this paper 
ay —— —— 
[From M. W. ome & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
IiL.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were zeostved them 
Vertisemnen 


our one ad t in The Sunday School Times, 
[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor Surtes the Conten 
nial season, of the Hotel, elphia-— 


July 31, 1876.) 
mS, believe The Sunday Geel Tim Times to be one of Li_ 
best mediums for adve branches of busi- 
a. I do say conscientiously that have heard from 
advertisement in me paper oftener than from any 
ot paper in which advertised this season. 


{From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House 
keeper’s Companion 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—January 19, 1877.] 


It is v per that bring these times to find »ow 
—_ then Spaper ri + like an adujuate 
agree 


urn for the mon invested. I ve aan 
ably a disappointed the results of my ad 


in your columns. 
[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich,,.Conn.—Janw 
ary 29, 1877.) 


We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, 
including one to-day from England. 
e consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and fee! well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York. 


a +o but just to your vabuahio peepee. that we acknowl- 
ts su. or merits as ap advertising medium. 

cane horoug yi it, and watched carefully 

the resulk we can state that our advertise- 

ment in The Sunda; School Times brought us mure 

cash orders than did our advertisentent In any other 

five religious pagan. Some heavy mails consisted 

largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 

the advertisement was seen in —_ Sunday Schoo 

Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 





The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 15 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
this uniform low rate, which makes THE SUNDAY 
ScHooLt Timms the cheapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the seuepens weeklies, will meet with the 
= neral approval of advertisers. The rate for Read- 

Notices Cemngee type, leaded) in the Business 
Departisent, wt 50 cents per counted line for each 
insertion, and for Special Hotes (solid agate) 30 cents 
per line for each insertion 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 
WARNER, BRO'S CORSETS 


Received the Hichest Meda! atthe recent 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
= bones) fits with perfect case. and is 

‘arranted not to break a wn over the 
hips. Priee by mail, $1.2 
HE HEALTH cor 
isnow made with the Tampico Re es 
issoft and flexible ard contains no bones. 
Price by mail, $1.50. Nursing Corsets, 
$1.75. 


uJ For Saie b 
ARNER BRO’S, 351 
Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
M@y For Health. Comfort and Ele- 
gence of Form, it has neo rival, and 
x really the most perfect Skirt 
a4 se) Corset made. For 
sale 7 alt teen mama Manu- 

FOY "a HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 








ading Merchants 


’ Broadway, N 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Ner Assers, January 1, 1878,.............. $45,072,083 67 
RECEIVED IN 1878. 


For Premiums,........... $6,249,133 84 
For Interestand Rent,... 3,141,429 50 
Balance Profit and Loss, . 29,861 06 
———_ ———._ 9,420,424 49 
$54,492,507 97 


DISBURSED IN 1878 
To PoLicy-HoLpErs : 
For claims by death 
and matured endow- 
ments,.......... $3,407,593 28 
Surplus returned to 
Policy-Holders,. 2,346,137 71 
Lapsed and surren- 
dered Policies, .. 1,559,087 10 
$7,312,768 09 
EXPENSES; 
Commissions to 


Salaries of Officers, 
Clerks, and all 
others employed 
on salary,...... 

Medical Exam ners’ 

Printing, + tatiouery, 
Advertising, Post- 
age, Exchange, 
etc., 


88,712 24 


11,908 36 


170,651 56 


618 905 34 
335,652 10 


TE emmsnceceseuccssscecenss 





8,267,325 53 


BALANCE NET AaseTs, Dec. 31, 1878,_...§46,225,182 44 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien,........ $26,383,983 26 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds,........... 30,453 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force,..... 4,720,535 17 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 





RT dacbdtin Wadnds entensde ceeds czasinncecace 7,515,066 18 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds,. 2,963,764 39 
Cost of State Bonds........s0..ccc-s0ec.coee 723,400 00 
Cost of City Bonds,..............cccecec..... 1,088,720 0! 
Cost of other Bonds,........................ 500,000 00 
Coat of Bank Stock,........-.......+. cccces 76,205 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock,. .................... 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest,........... Recseece 1,231,548 86 
Cash in Company's Office,........ 6,119 88 
Balance due from agents, secured... 54,200 85 
Bills Receivable, * 5,176 57 

225,182 44 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due..... $1,751,808 46 
Rentsaccrued,.............--.. 16,541 20 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost,...... hanes 147,668 11 
Net premiums in course of 
collection, NONE . 
Net ceferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums. ... 37,928 04 
1,953,945 90 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1878, ....$48,179,128 34 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding policies, 
net, assuming 4 per cent. 
imterest,.....-ccccce $43,131,708 00 
All other liabilities,....... 1,643,348 59 
——-——- =—=—eemme 44,775,061 59 
Suregus, December 31, 1878,........... . .$3,404,076 75 
Ratio of expense of management to receipts 
Ws enn Bics endrcencccductedcaceccsses -6.57 per cent, 
Policies in force. Dec. 31, 1878, 64,979 jueur 
BOG. vicivinsds chushqrousecces - $70,319,164 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass't Secretary, 


W. H. TILDEN, Agent, 


at 





580 WALNUT 81., PHILADELPHIA, 





increased circulation of this periodical, 


more helpful and popular than ever. 


Libraries sent on application to 


For April, May, and June. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the second quarter of 1879 is ready for delivery. With the 
the publisher has been enabled to make improve- 


ments in it, which otherwise could not have been afforded. The additional pages of familiar 
and appropriate music, together with the colored maps and other new features, have made it 


Every one pronounces the book wonderfully cheap for 


what it furnishes. Will you not try it in your school? ‘You can subscribe for only three months 


a time, if you prefer it. Many superintendents who could not raise $25 at once for a hundred 


copies one year, have found that they can easily raise $6.25 every three months. You will find 
your teachers and scholars willing to pay for a really good thing,—if they are once permitted to 


try it, 


Send seven cents for a specimen copy. Address, 


Lene D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive, contain 


274 BOOKS, 


which ee been selected and approved by a committee of the highest character pee 4 ability. The REDUCED 
peers No. 1, 4 Volumes, Ep ctbincidcetenetanccnenenccen $18.40 
No. 2, 5 16mo._-..-..----------------------- 30.40 
No. 3, 50 “6 SEE TEE enor es 28.00 
No. 4, 25 “ SE RR ME a corti 8.00 
No. 5, 24 66 NG ei titties hats nen an saicoge Semel papel sce 9.60 
No. 6, 30 “ lt whweinaiwirw cn cunet et ave 4.50 
No. 7, 50 “6 Dstt iesineionscmaiicsaeneie 20.00 
No. 8, 20 66 a a 5.00 
The above net prices to Sunday-schools average LESS THAN ONE HALF THE USUAL PRICEs of the same 
rary N 7 has been enlarged and bouad in new style, makin 
— shen yn he. RR, Pyty ¢ ac L y each Library. A list of books - Shove 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 











ishtonthe Lesson. 


A QUARTERLY OF THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 

It contains the Scripture of the International Les- 
son, Scripture References, Summary, Central Truth 
and Application, Explanatory Notes, Lesson Story, 
Questions and Answers, Review Lessons, Hymns, 
Maps, Dictionary, ete. 


“More helpful to Intermediate Scholars than any other 
Lesson Paper or any other Quarterly published.” 


Seven Cents a Quarter. Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
TEN COPIES AND OVER, EACH SIXTEEN CENTS A YEAR. 
EUG ENE R. SMITH, PUBL ISHER, BiBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


HONEY: -COMB SPIRALS. 


kive here afew 
mustentions of Oren A New Article for 
Ornamental Purposes 





















8 avings of oon in 
various cOlors, which 
ean be easil 
into Boxes, Baskets. 
Screens, Frames, Wall 7 
Pockets, and otherar- 
ticles of utility and 
ornament too numer- 
ous to mention, 

As the cost of the 
material is trifling. 
and the process of 
construction simple it: 
will afford oid ans 

young pleasin, 
ployment. 








Foll inst instructions and — sent with each order. For mires conte. he will 
rals rated 


a pack: Ky 8 one coil of wire, and our Illus azine, 
r anes $ published at $1 per year; 10 cents copy. This 
lishers to induce all who read this ‘ron “at once, 

Pt pisses all. and none should fait * to obtain them. Address, 


» PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., Ny xe 





186 new pieces of AY SCHOOL TUNES suited Schoo! Lessons for 1879. Contains also a Compre- 
hensive index of OLB SUNDAY SCHOOL TUNES suited to its NEW WORDS, so that the Lesson Hymns can be sung 
to FAMILIAR TUNES where circumstances will not admit of learning the new. Words for Music selected from 
over 800 different Poems written e: forte Music from over 600 
ee Poe L TEST before j s, and marked by the scholars as well as the 
j pl hy Bg: fag a nearly all the best talent in that line. 
pane ever, $6 aah oe or board cover, per 100; ular Music Edition, board 
Asoc Officers’ music, with Manual on using the S. S., 30 cents each. 
sete To sue eee LURNTENOERT Se cnaeien of 2 cam. et Oey ie , and assurance 
"', we will send le copy of ’ Edition and 6 cent Word 
Battiga tree veut ne one ole> - page malig ioe 
AVID C. COOK, Publisher, 46 Madison St., Chicago. 


The Proof 


Of our success in giving satisfaction to those 
who order on mail is that although, 
before the opening of last season’s trade, we 
carefully trained a large force of clerks for 
our newly organized Mail Department for 
Samples and Supplies, the business was so 
great that, to promptly attend to the hundreds 
of letters received daily, the clerks in this 
de ent were compe led to work long after 
0! pel business hours, it bein ep pe, 
in a rush of such particular work, to add per 
sons we yee with our excellent system. 

er proof of our success is that 
although the hurried season is over, and busi- 
ness generally comparatively dull, this depart- 
ment is yet so crowded that its daily business 
cannot be finished during usual hours. 
Requests for samples and orders for 
goods are attended to with the most thorough 
promptness and precision. Nothing sent out 
unless believed to be just what is wanted, but 
if not satisfactory is cheerfully exchanged or 
money refunded. 


EVERYTHING IN 





— and Velvets. Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
ress Goods. Ladlies’ & Children's 8 Shoes. 
ouveien Goods. Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Ladies’ & Children’s Suits. Rubber Goods, Trunks, 
Shawls and Linens, Flanneis & Muslin: 
Ladies’ Goods. Men’s and Bo: ame 
Hosi: and Gloves. Gents’ Furn —— 
White and Men’s and Bo ats. 
Notions, hyrs, etc. peng et Silverware} 
Fringes ouse 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. China and Glassware, 


ny and aking. Toys and Games. 
Furs and Millinery. 


Write postal card for samples or prices 
of anything desired. Register all letters 
containing money. Many bargains may be 
secured now, between seasons. Address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GRAND DEPOT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Horsford’s 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 

For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physi- 
cal Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary 
Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
ford, late Pro.ess.r in Harvard University. 





Hors- 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in h 
medical authority. of the value of phosphoric acid, 
and no preparation has ever been offered tothe public 
bs mg seems to so happily meet the general want as 


h 


os 
54 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers, 


Manufactured by the RUMFOKD CHEMICAL 
WORKs, Providence, R. I. 

















J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT, 
a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.“@a 


The manufacture of these widely known instruments 
was begun in 1846, and American enterprise and skill 
have steadily developed this business until now it is 
the largest Reed Organ manufactory in the world. The 
unsolicited testimony of the most careful Judges places 
the ESTEY ORGAN at the head of all others of its class. 
Send for the new illustrated catalogue. 





lesson “help for your school, and 
@ good one, send for sam les of 
Lesson Leaf published at the ce of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, 60 cents per hun. 


ty you want a cheap 
al same time 








